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ON THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 


By Wriuiam Rusuton, M.A., Proressor or History AND 
Enevisn Lirerature, Quren’s CoLLeGcr, Cork. 


te has sometimes been remarked that children, in the middle 

classes of society, coming immediately under the eye of 
their parents, often enjoy better early training than those who 
are born in a higher station; for the latter are frequently left 
to the care of attendants, and are afterwards sent to boarding- 
schools. 

However this may be, there can be little doubt that many 
philosophers and scholars, if they think proper to make use of 
their opportunities, have great facilities for observing the de- 
velopment of their own children. It will be found, upon 
reflection, that the study of children has a direct tendency to 
enlarge the knowledge of human nature, and to improve the 
methods of education. For children are the future men and 
women; and while they possess the germ of those faculties 
or dispositions, which will be hereafter carried into operation, 
in their case, human nature is undisguised and more easily 
read. 

And, with regard to education, we must remember that in 

ry transaction where mind acts upon mind three considera- 

are involved. The teacher must understand the operations 
of his own mind, he must have a clear view of the subject 
which he professes to teach, and he must study the minds of 
those to whom he directs his instruction. This third considera- 
tion, perhaps the most important of all, is often the most 
neglected. Hence it too frequently happens that the teacher 
is unable to realise the ignorance of the pupil, and takes for 
granted that the learner knows more of the subject than is 

7 


actually the case; or he will insist upon commencing with 


general principles, and then working down to facts and details ; 


whereas young persons are alive to facts, but have a positive 
dread of general principles. 

For example, if we take up an ordinary school-book upon 
geography, we are favoured at the very outset with a smattering 
of spherical trigonometry and astronomy; we hear of parallels 
and meridians, latitude and longitude, the ecliptic, the tropics, 
and many other things. Of course, these are very useful, and 
they ought to be known, but rather towards the end than at 
the beginning of the course. On the other hand, I would 
begin with the place where the child actually resides, and point 
out that place upon the map ; then I would go on to the district 
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or county in which that place is situated, always making the 
local recollections and the map illustrate one another; for the 
great point is so to train the mind that a map shall call up the 
picture of a country. For this purpose raised maps, — 
the rivers and mountains, are very useful. The next step woulc 
be to adjoining counties, then to the whole kingdom, then to 
the Continent; and, when the various parts of the world had 
been well studied upon the maps, I would proceed to the globe, 
and communicate as much knowledge of spherics as ms. be 
suited to the comprehension of the pupil. 

If we consider the history of the sciences, we find that man- 
kind always commenced by observing particular instances; then 
they compared one instance with another, and drew inferences ; 
and at last, sometimes after the lapse of many centuries, they 
arrived at general principles. The great question is, whether a 
similar process is the best to be adopted in communicating 
knowledge? For an objection of this kind may be raised :— 
Even though this may have been the natural method, it does 
not necessarily follow that this plan must always be the best. 
We may follow a long and painful path to the top of a moun- 
tain, but when we arrive at the summit we may discern a much 
easier way, which would have led us to the same result. 

The force of this objection must be admitted in some cases, 
and especially in the teaching of geometry. It would be dif- 
ficult to estimate the number of years which elapsed from the 
first age of practical land-measuring to the time when it was 
discovered that the square described upon the hypotenuse of a 
right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares described 
upon the sides containing that angle, and he would be a bold 
man who should advocate a recurrence to the natural method of 
learning geometry, in preference to the deductive reasoning of 
Euclid. But we may be allowed to doubt whether theoretical 
geometry is a suitable study for very young Sapo and 
whether a rosy-faced lad can make much of an ideal point or 
an ideal straight line. 

Time was when nature was regarded as fit for nothing but to 
be scolded and to be improved. The presumption was that 
everything natural was likely to be wrong, and that everything 
contrary to the feelings of human nature was probably medicinal 
or useful; hence birch-rods and nauseous draughts were con- 
sidered indispensable in rearing young persons; and to masters 
of the old school the wretched doggrel of Propria que maribus, 
and As in presenti, was not the less welcome because it bristled 
with hard words. Youthful repugnance was subdued by violent 
means; for in those days they put in knowledge “ at the right 
end, sir!” 

But we have begun to surmise that nature is not such a 
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stepmother, after all; that whether we be oo poets, or 
schoolmasters, our chief wisdom, as also our highest honour, is 
to be the servants and interpreters of nature. We are less 
concerned to improve nature than to follow her indications ; and 
when we trace the development of a child from infancy to the 
seventh year of age, we cannot fail to be amazed at the amount 
of knowledge acquired during that time. It may be doubted 
whether, even between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one, 
the change is greater. In the first place, the child learns a 
language, and that almost insensibly—in most cases, without 
apparent effort. There is no need for deliberation how the 
chfid must be taught; but the process goes on from the simplest 
sounds to small words, then to short phrases, and then to sen- 
tences, all as regularly and systematically as if the whole had 
been arranged by M. Ollendorff. Meanwhile, the child appre- 
hends the various notions of time, space, distance, and colour, 
with a thousand relations of visible objects and of audible 
sounds, 

And I would lay stress upon the early age at which children 
appreciate the relation of why and because. Not only do they 
understand the connexion of these words, but they actually 
torture mothers and nurses with perpetual questions of “why” 
and “wherefore.” I knew a boy w was such a torment, that 
they called him “Old Why, Wherefore, and When.” It 
often occurs that a child is not satisfied with a single “ because” 
in reply; but he wants to know a “why” for that “ because,” 
and the “wherefore ” of the “ why.” 

That a child of four years could learn this relation by experi- 
ence and reflection alone, I am very slow to believe. This 
desire seems to be an appetite of the mind as natural as hunger 
is of the body. I am willing to admit that the development 
may appear in some cases more than in others; and we may 
observe that a disposition of this kind seems to be fostered b 
early theological training, by speculations upon the otigin of evil, 
the divine constitution of the world, and other high questions. 
The remarks which children sometimes make on those points go to 
the very root of the matter; for, as children are so young in the 
world, everything is fresh to them; they have not become 
accustomed to anomalies and discrepancies. 

Practically, I believe that many important results would be 
obtained, if competent persons would observe and record the 
attempts of young children to speak, to think, and to argue. 
In this way, as it seems to me, great light would be thrown upon 
—(1), the nature and origin of Janguage; (2), the nature and 
origin of thoughts ; (3), the process of reasoning, or at least, of 
argumentation. 

And if it be replied, that philosophers and scholars have not 
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time to make the requisite observations, this is only another 
argument in favour of female education; for if the mothers 
could accurately observe the facts and record their observations, 
that would form a good basis for scientific research. 

But fathers might do much, if they would take the trouble. 
Many men play with their children for half an hour after dinner ; 
and if they would only note down the prattle of their children, 
the broken phrases, the half-formed sentences, these notes would 
be of great service to the hilologist. 

If this were systematically done in various countries of Europe, 
we should soon see the benefit. The attempts of a French ehild 

learn French, of a German child to lean German, and 
similar results from other countries, would lend practical assist- 
ance in the acquisition of foreign languages. And here, again, 
though it does not necessarily follow that the natural method is 
the best, for adults learning a foreign language, still we might 
borrow useful hints from that method. 

On one occasion, I was conversing with a friend resident in 
the German portion of Switzerland, who had some intention of 
travelling in Italy. He told me that he had committed to 
memory a large number of words from the Italian dictionary. 
“ Well,” said I, “ and how will you manage about the grammar , 
“Oh,” he replied, “I shall speak in the infinitive mood, as 
children do.” I have often thought of that remark, when listen- 
ing to such phrases as “ Annie love papa,” “ Willie go down.” 
And in connexion with similar phrases, I have been curious to 
observe when pronouns first b egan to ti ake the place of nouns; 
when, for e: cample, “T love you” took the place of “ Annie love 
papa.” — children realise the notion of “I” much sooner 
than others; but the early period at which most children talk 
about “my” and “ mine,” and their readiness to do battle for the 
same, argue much for the natural tendency to individual appro- 
priation, and would hardly, I believe, meet with the approval of 
M. Louis Blanc. 

Before we speculate upon the origin of language in primeval 
times, it seems reasonable that we should consider the attain- 
ment of language achieved under our own roof and by our own 
children. Nothing is more seductive to the imagination than to 
allow our minds to wander amid the early ages of the world; and 
the time may come W hen philologists shall be able to solve some 
of the great problems which now excite our curiosity. But the 
first thing is to know how children in different countries actually 
learn their mother tongue. This knowledge has never been 
accurately ascertained ; and until this step has been taken, the 
conjectures of the learned must go for what they are worth. If 
the Association of Social Science shall think proper to take up 
this question, the scientific results may be most valuable. 





ON FEMALE EMIGRATION. 
$y Miss Ryer.* 


M>.: ‘HAIRMAN, Lapries, AND GENTLEMEN,—Before at- 

te -— ting to give some short account of my Ww: anderings i in 
our Australasi: an colonies, I desire publicly and gratefully to thank 
the great God, my Saviour, for His merciful loving-kindnesses 
that have followed me all my journey through ; for my preser- 
vation from fear, from shipwre ‘k, from sickness; for the love 
and sympathy I have been permitted to win since leaving you; 
and lastly, but not least, for the prospering of my work in 
the colonies 

I left you rather more than three years ago, on a dull 
November day, with that bare amount of hope for, and faith in 
my work, that justified the experiment to my own mind. I 
stand before you now, to say I am thankful the experiment was 
made, and that in no way do I regret the past, or shrink from 
the work I have undertaken. 

In such a cursory account as I must give you to-night, I am 
necessarily puzzled, with so much material to gather from, and 
so much to speak about, where to commence an id what to de- 
scribe. Do you ask me generally what is my impression of these 
colonies as a whole ? y answer, “ Good: very good, in every 
sense of the word.” People will tell you of the excreme heat of 
summer. I answer that that, is infinitely more bearable, and 
healthier too, than the winters of the northern hemisphere. 
They speak of the dust-storms, but we have our far more cruel 
and biting easterly winds. They will tell you of the continual 
rains of the Auckland isthmus, and of the drizzle of the extreme 
south of Otago, as if we ourselves had no Scotch or Irish mists! 
The great family of the non-contents point derisively to barren 
spots and indifferent land. Is all Europe alluvial soil, 12 feet 
deep? and are we to ignore Arabia Felix because we confess to 
an Arabia Deserta? You will tell me that scores of men and 
women have returned from this “ good land” infinitely poorer 
than when they started. I answer, true; but in the majority of 
such cases the failures have been occasioned solely by the 
worthlessness or absolute incapacity of the individuals who have 
failed, though, seeing that the race is not always for the swift, 
nor the battle for the strong, I am at a loss to know why we 
should expect a reversal in our "f avour of one of the great ‘laws 


* This paper was delivered as an Address at a Special Meeting held at 1, Adam- 
street, Adelphi, June 6, Colonel Sykes in the chair. 
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of life, simply becanse we emigrate to the antipodes. All we 
urge—and a great all it is—is, that while here, for the 
majority of men and women, the rule is incessant and laborious 
work, and often a struggle to obtain even that, with a minimum 
amount of pay; there, it isa maximum of pay for a minimum of 
work. Do not misunderstand me. Work is work there as truly 
as itis here. The day labourer at Port Philip, shouldering his 
ton or half ton, as the case may be, finds the weight as heavy 
and the daily drag as wearing as our friends here at St. 
Katherine’s. The merchant at his ledger, the barrister in court, 
the governess with the children—all struggle on very much as 
we are doing to-day; with this grand difference in their favour, 
however, that each sees his way to an end. There are more 
holidays, there is better pay, there are infinitely better oppor- 
tunities of investing earnings, and no danger of “dying in har- 
ness”—the modern martyrdom. The dominant feeling among 
the people there is hope. You see it in their eyes, in their 
carriage, in their tone. I appeal to you, can we say the same 
for ourselves here? I wish I could convey to your minds the 
 sacamgs impression that is now being conveyed to mine by the 
aces and general appearance of the poor here; how pinched, 
and haggard, and ee they look, after the brightness and health 
to which I have been accustomed these three years. 

As our time is, however, limited, and I understand you are 
anxious to hear particulars about my own journeys and what 
befel me by the way, I shall proceed by telling you I traversed 
New Zealand from south to north, and Australia nearly east to 
west. With my landing and reception in Dunedin (chief town 
of Otago)—not my personal reception, that was kind and hos- 
pitable enough—you are already acquainted through the press ; 
nor is there any real necessity for me again to refer to these old 
grievances, as | have every reason to believe that more decent 
accommodation is now provided for emigrants than when I 
landed. Of Otago itself as a colony I cannot speak too highly. 
It boasts of climate and of scenery equal, if not superior, to Scot- 
land and the North of England: of abundance of mineral 
wealth: of good harbours: fine pastoral and agricultural land 
(chiefly plains surrounded with grassy hills), and is as good a 
country for settlement as any I have seen. It was founded 
in 1847 by a body of Scotch colonists, in connection with the 
Free Church; but members of other churches have settled 
there also, and nearly every shade of religious opinion is, as in 
every other colony, represented by various ministers and 
churches. Its principal river is the Molyneux, a snow river, 
about as wide as the Thames at Putney. The current was 
rushing at the rate of some nine or ten miles an hour when I 
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crossed it in a punt on my way to the Umbrella ranges, en route 
for my first experience of bush life in the colonies. The chief 
points of that journey were the dead bullocks lying on either 
side of the road; the steam-plough at work in the plains of 
the Taieri; the Yankee Jehu, who sat with his arms on his 
knees, talking to his horses—an utter unbeliever in oaths and 
physical force; and the descent of the passengers on one of the 
mountain passes, to remove, by summary ejectment, an old, 
lame, frozen, hobbled horse, who had fallen from the crags 
above into the main road. 

It was in this colony I left the hundred young women who 
accompanied me in the John Duncan to New Zealand. I have 
heard from some, and of, many more since parting with them, 
and have every reason to believe that, as a whole, they have 
very materially improved their positions. To the best of my 
knowledge, not more than six or seven turned out badly, and of 
these, four had given me false characters before starting. There 
is no Servants’ Home in Dunedin—a real necessity in every 
colonial town—but I hope to hear, before long, that that want 
has been supplied. After leaving Otago I went north to Can- 
terbury, the adjoining settlement. We reached this, by easy 
steaming, in about twenty-eight hours; and, crossing the moun- 
tain that divides Port Lyttelton from the body of the settle- 
ment, I soon stood on the plains of Canterbury—an immense 
tract of about 2,000,000 acres of level land. It is nearly all a 
grass country, and some 100,000 acres of it may be considered 
good agricultural land. The first railway in New Zealand was 
commenced in this colony, and the tunnelling through the rock 
dividing the port from the plains bids fair to rival that of Mont 
Cenis. The panorama from the summit of this mountain is 
particularly fine. The snowy range of the Kikoras flank the 
lain to the north, while the huge rollers of the Pacific break, 
in whitened surf, on the 90 semicircular beach to the east. 
Christ Church, the capital, lies in a saucer-like hollow of the 
Jains, and is an unhealthy, insignificant town. The in- 
habitants thereof being (with of course a few exceptions) all 
first cousins of dukes and sisters of earls, it is not considered 
good taste in polite society to mention either Adam or Eve 
inj this province; indeed, I found in this province that our first 
parents, when not indiscriminately mixed with other antediluvian 
animals, are generally considered to have been purely mythical 
personages. 

There is very little timber on the plains of Canterbury; but as 
there are some 200,000 acres of forest on Bank’s Peninsula, that 
is a matter of minor importance. Canterbury, on the whole, has 
probably done as much for the labouring classes as any of the 
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other colonies; I was going to say in spite of, but rather should 
say, because of the high price of its land, the upset price of which 
is 2/. an acre. In this respect it forms a remarkable contrast to 
Nelson, the contiguous colony, which, at the commencement of 
its colonisation, fell into the hands of the labouring classes, who 
fixed the price of land per acre at 5s. The result of this arrange- 
ment has been, that at Nelson nearly all the land was at once 
bought up by the capitalist, and in'no province in New Zealand 
has the working man s& little land as in Nelson. At Canterbury, 
on the contrary, the comparatively speaking high price of land 
has kept the capitalist in such check, that the working man owns 
a very considerable portion of the soil. ] was very, very far from 
satisfiel with the emigration arrangements to this colony, the 
ships arriving while I was there were in anything but a credit- 
able condition, and the barracks were nearly as bad as those of 
Dunedin ; but the ladies have organised a Servants’ Home (chiefly 
through the exertions of Mrs. Edward Fitzgerald), through which 
211 girls passed in the first six months, and I believe some efforts 
have been made since the arrival of the Huntress and the Captain 
Cook to improve the position of emigrant ships sailing for this port ; 
but the whole system of the merchant emigration is defective, 
and nothing short of a radical change can meet the case. JT am 
not quixotic enough to believe that I can effect that reformation, 
but I do most solemnly protest against sending persons of all 
stations and characters, and of both sexes, on a long sea voyage 
in the same ship. I do not blame the merchant; he sells so 
much space for so much cargo. I have little to say to the colo- 
nial representatives, who, in a sense, act under orders; but I do 
blame the colonial governments themselves for not looking more 
closely into the matter, and for not recognising more distinctly 
the superior advantages offered by ships chartered by her 
Majesty's Emigration Commissioners, where discipline, and order, 
and cleanliness are enforced, and where danger and temptation 
are reduced to a mere cypher. By all means let the various 
colonies nominate their own representatives, who as at this time 
shall select suitable candidates for emigration ; but let the ship- 
ping arrangements be left in the hands of the men who have 
proved themselves so worthy of the trust. I am proud to say 
that I shall have the honour of working with them in the matter 
of the Victorian emigration, to which I shall presently allude 
more particularly. Nor indeed, so strongly do I feel on this 
point, would I have accepted work on any other conditions. 
From Canterbury | went to Nelson—otherwise “ Sleepy 
Hollow”—the land of the lotus-eaters, the garden of New Zea- 
land, the sanitarium of the South. It lies at the bottom of 
Blind Bay, and has about 50,000 acres of level land in connexion 
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with the port, but the hills stand round about it so thickly, that 
the general impression is that of a tempestuous sea suddenly 
transformed into dry land. One of its greatest charms is its 
climate, the thermometer generally ranging about 84°; nearly 
every house, even in the town, stands in its own garden, and trees 
laden with fruit, and flowers of every variety, greet your eye in 
all directions. The simple, genial hospitality ot its inhabitants, 
and the kindly interest taken by the different families in the 
welfare of each other, form a most pleasing and charming fea- 
ture of its society. Nelson, too, can boast of ane true artist, Mr. 
Gully, a landscape painter, of whom England herself might be 
proud. Such subjects he has, too, for de ‘lineation! I used often 
to wonder what Holman Hunt and Rosetti would have said, 
could they only have seen the wonderful sunsets and marvellous 
lights and colours that I used to see night after night in Golden 
Bay and off the Arrow Rock. Indeed, the intensity of the co- 
louring in New Zealand, and the clearness of its atmosphere, 
must be seen, to be believed. 

From Nelson I crossed the Mokitapu and visited the Wairau 
Valley, and Picton (the chief town of the Marlborough province, 
formerly part of the Nelson settlement), which stan: ls at the head 
of the Pelorus, one of Captain Co k’s most favourite anchoring 
grounds. There are over 200,000 acres of good grass land in 
this colony, at present nearly all occupied by sheep-runs. Marl- 
borough and Nelson are both in want of fem tale servants, and 
have entrusted me with commissions to a limited extent. General 
emigration is nearly at a stand-still for want of funds, the want 
of funds itself being caused by the want of workers ; for if there 
is one point more clearly proved than another to my mind by 
my visit to the colonies, it is that people make places, Canter- 
bury and Queensland, the two most oe of all our colonial 
possessions, and the two g reat encouragers of emis gration, espe- 
cially proving the point. On my return journey up the Pelorus, 
I met with a party of sawers, who gave me a row in a Maori 
canoe, and talked about Kine: ike “Crimea.” The scenery, vege- 
tation, and beauty of this ride across the Mokitapu ranges is 
probably unsurpassable, and I shall never forget the luxuriance 
of the foliage, the abundance and delicacy of the ferns, the in- 
cessant hum of insect life, and later in the day the phospho- 
rescent light gleaming from the decaying wood, the hooting of 
the owls, and the splash across tle river at midnight, to the chorus 
of dogs, that greeted our arrival on the opposite bank. I was 
particularly fortunate in this journey, as three weeks after my 
visit a gold discovery was made on this very spot, when the road 
became impassable to ordinary travellers. From Picton I re- 
turned to ines and from there, by crossing Cook’s Straits, I 
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reached Wellington, the present capital of New Zealand. This 
province was founded in 1839, a was the first regular settle- 
ment established in the colony. 

The harbour is very fine, and very nearly landlocked, and is 
about six miles in diameter. Immediately at the back of the town 
is the Hutt Valley, with some 15,000 acres of first-rate but 
heavily-timbered land; this valley is dotted with cleared patches 
of land and pleasant homesteads, and supports a very large agri- 
cultural population. I crossed the Remutaka, the range dividin 
the great plains of the Wairarapa from the Hutt district ; the a 
over this mountain is very noticeable, being seven miles up and 
five down, of good breadth and in excellent condition, and of an 
easy gradient allthe way. I crossed the plains of the Wairarapa, 
and reached the head of Palliser Bay, being passed from home- 
stead to homestead, and meeting with nothing but kindness and 
hospitality all the way. The north-west coast of Wellington I 
was not fortunate enough to visit, but from all I heard, the 
Manawata block (since then purchased from the natives) is even 
finer and richer land than that I did see. Wellington, like the 
rest of the New Zealand provinces, offers a fine field for colonists 
of all classes, and working women here are also particularly 
needed. Wellington has consented to work with us, and is, in- 
deed, anxious to encourage emigration, Dr. Featherstone, the 
head of the local government there, being one of the ablest 
men in the country. The next place I visited was Hawkes 
Bay, the pastoral district lying north-east of Wellington ; here 
I found large fertile, level, grassy plains, divided from one 
another by low hills, and intersected with small rivers in ever 
direction. The chief town, Napier, is, of course, only a small 
town, and can boast of only an indifferent harbour, for, like Deal, 
it has nothing but an open roadstead ; but the land of the Ahuri 
plains is wonderfully fine, and I saw farms and farming operations 
that would have astonished Lincoln and Leicestershire. At pre- 
sent, Hawkes Bay offers nearly the best field for emigration in 
New Zealand, partly because it is very little known, and partly 
on account of the richness of its soil. I hold orders from Hawkes 
Bay in the matter of emigration, and only hope I shall be able to 
meet all the orders I have collected. The next and last province 
visited in New Zealand was Auckland ; its chief town, of the 
same name as the province, stands on an isthmus, having the 
Manakau harbour on the west, and the Waitemata Harbour on 
the east. 

The land in the neighbourhood of Auckland is of a purely 
igneous origin, and from Mount Eden, that stands some five miles 
out of the town, you can see the craters of some five and twenty 
or thirty extinct volcanoes—there is very little natural grass— 
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but English grasses and all cereals flourish amazingly well, and 
the short emerald green of the turf covering the sides of the 
hills and the well-fenced fields, make you think of “home” and 
our own beautiful Ireland. In some parts, the land is covered 
with huge blocks of scoria, that have to be picked off before the 
land can be used,—stone fences are made of these blocks, and 
such land is not of very much use; but this is exceptional, and 
not the general character of the province, and is, indeed, limited 
to a distance of within fifteen miles round Auckland. Auckland 
proper is a large, dirty, straggling, Wapping-like town, purely 
commercial, and dependent for its prosperity to a very consider- 
able extent on the presence of the troops. I visited the 
yvensioner villages of Howick, Panmure, Otahuhe, and One- 
1unga ; they are now generally allowed to have proved expensive 
failures, Otahuhu alone being of any importance, the troops, as 
in Auckland, being the chief cause of its prosperity. I must 
speak of the very exquisite colouring to be seen on these roads, 
and remember very vividly, one bright spring day, riding down 
these lanes, after a shower—where the deep mauve of the scoria 
road, edged by a fringe of the greenest grass, the black soil of 
the ploughed fields, the yellow gorse, thick as clustering bees, 
surmounted by bunches of peach blossom, the whole flanked by 
the most intensely blue sea, with-whitened crests,—-formed a 
whole, never to be forgotten, and rarely to be surpassed. Owing 
to the courtesy of General Cameron (to whom I feel greatly 
indebted), I saw the whole of the Waikato district, and visited 
the military settlements of Ngruawhia, or Newcastle, the resi- 
dence of the late king of New Zealand, where the land sold for 
£100 an acre within six months of its coming into our posses- 
sion ; also Cambridge, Hamilton, and Alexandra, on the banks of 
the Huritiu and the Waipa. On this journey I saw millions of 
acres of good land capable of maintaining millions of people— 
land never touched by the natives, and lying still in its primitive 
wildness. Nothing struck me more on myreturn home (vid India) 
than the remarkable difference noticeable between the natives of 
that country and those of New Zealand, for I saw more land 
brought under cultivation by the natives of India during the 
five days I spent there, than I saw ploughed by the Maories 
during the whole two years I was in New Zealand. How I 
visited Wangari and the Bay of Islands, and saw the spot 
where good old Marsden first preached the ~— to the natives 
—what pleasure I felt in visiting the family of the Williams’— 
Marsden’s successors and fellow-workers—men who have lived 
and laboured there these forty years or more, must be told on 
some other occasion, for now, as then, I must say good-bye to 
New Zealand, or we shall never come to our journey’s end. It 
VOL. I.—NO. IX. 
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was after a buffeting, anxious, foggy night, a night of slack 
speed, half speed, quarter speed, the last night after a six days’ 
run from New Zealand, just as the light came creeping out of the 
sea and shrouding every shore, and island, and tree, with a golden, 
Claudian haze, mellowing even the sky, so that there was neither 
bright lights, nor clear distances, nor sharp outlines, that I entered 
the beautiful and celebrated harbour of Port Jackson—the 
Ultima Thule of sixty years age —the highway to fortune for all 
faithful workers of to-day. Sydney itself is not a beautiful city, 
though in the Wooloomoloo or Bayswater district there are many 
very handsome stone buildings, and another suburb, which 
reminded me of Canaletti’s London. 

The first and most fessign-lecking point that strikes the eye 
in Sydney are the sand hills, sufficiently numerous to be never 
out of sight, and rarely out of mind; and, after the sand hills, I 
think I must mention the stone quarries, being worked in the 
very streets of the city. After that | noticed the very large 
proportion of men and women with vile-expressioned faces 
(remnant of convict life), then the large number of public build- 
ings for the relief of distress (another residuum of convictism), 
and after that came the cheapness of provisions—meat, 2d. lb.; 
bread, 6d. 4-Ib. loaf; tea, 2s. lb.; sugar, 4d. to 6d.; pine-apples, 
4d. each; apples, 2d. doz.; delicious grapes, 4d. lb.; ducks, 4s. 
air; and lastly, such flowers! oleanders twenty feet high— 
es woody cacti, with starry yellow flowers, and stems thicker 
than a man’s arm, and other spider-like varieties stretching up 
stone walls. Side by side, too, you see continually in the same 
garden, stumpy apple-trees and graceful bananas—oranges and 
pears—figs, mulberries, and melons. The castor-oil plant, the 
tobacco, and the arrowroot, flourish equally well with the sweet- 
william, the foxglove, and the mignonette, while the fields are 
full of the bottle-brush (Bankisea), and innumerable varieties of 
waxy, heath-like plants. 

The city boasts of an university—a fine building with three 
colleges attached, and a small but very interesting museum, 
which has been considerably enlarged by Sir Charles Nicholson, 
The Sydney churches are both numerous and handsome, and 
there are two cathedrals, one belonging to the Established 
Church, and the other to the Church of Rome, now both in the 
course of erection. I was particul: arly pleased with the emigra- 
tion arrangements and immigrants’ barracks in this city, and 
found them infinitely superior to anything I had seen in New 
Zealand. All the officers at this port were refreshingly alive to 
the importance of the work in which they are engaged, and I 
have the greatest possible pleasure in now publicly thanking 
them in my own name, and in the name of especially all poor 
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emigrant girls, for the very honourable and sensible way in which 
they deal with the duties committed to their trust. I am sorry to 
add, that since leaving Sydney I have learnt that emigration for the 
next year to NewSouth Wales will cease,the House having thrown 
out the annual vote for the introduction of immigrants, I believe 
on the ground that the place is becoming over-peopled—a purely 
imaginary fear, as you will readily see, when I tell you that the 
entire population of New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, 
South Australia, and Perth, does not equal the population of 
London. After visiting the Bathurst district with the late Mr. 
Justice Wise (to whom I am also under very great obligations, 
and whose early death I deeply deplore), I left New South Wales 
and went on to the far north of Queensland. I was there in 
June, or midwinter, so, as I found the heat quite as much as I 
could stand, I presume it must be nearly unbearable in summer ; 
but the people looked healthy, and seemed to like it, making very 
few complaints. Brisbane, the chief town of Queensland, stands 
on a river of the same name, and lies about thirty miles from 
Peel Island, where the large shipping discharge their cargo. 
The town is built on slightly rising ground, the whole being 
flanked by beautifully-formed hills, covered with trees from top 
to bottom; the public buildings are, with the exception of the 
immigrants’ barracks (which are disgraceful), particularly good 
and well built, and, when the Eunoggera waterworks are opened, 
and the town regularly supplied with that great necessary of life, 
existence in Brisbane will no doubt be more bearable than at 
present. The fields are full of pine-apples, planted in rows like 
potatoes, and on the banks of the river | saw grove after grove 
of bananas, some of them three feet in girth, and from seventy 
to eighty feet high. Of the Conway girls, one hundred of whom 
I despatched from Southampton a few months before starting 
myself, I heard very cheering accounts, and I desire now to 
thank the many kind friends who, on the arrival of that ship, 
came forward in Queensland and took these girls by the hand, 
and assisted them in a variety of ways. 

In the botanical gardens at Brisbane you see tea, coffee, 
sugar, arrow-root, tobacco, indigo, cinnamon, and bamboo, all 
growing side by side, in great profusion, and the camellias 
were in perfection at the time of my visit. I saw a 
Hope’s and Mr. Bigges’ sugar plantations at Cleveland, and am 
happy to say that this costly experiment is likely to prove a 
success. There is a port at Cleveland, and a small trade in 
timber. The grass-tree, a shrub peculiar to Australia, abounds 
on this road. The coast is covered with oysters, and honey is 
often taken from the trees in this neighbourhood in buckets-full. 
From Brisbane I went to Ipswich, the first town up the river 
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after you pass Brisbane. There I found one of the best (though 
small) hospitals in the country, making up about seventy beds. 
From Ipswich I was fortunate enough to get on to the Darling 
downs, a magnificent tract of country. It is high table-land, 
with a rich black soil of 12 feet deep. There are many fine 
stations on these downs, some carrying 100,000 sheep, and cattle 
besides. On the downs you get in the winter frost, ice, 
and even a little snow, and the climate is infinitely superior to 
that of the arid coast-line, which is nearly unbearable; so that, 
in all cases, the table-land is to be chosen before the actual port 
itself ; but under no circumstances would I suffer an invalid to 
visit this colony, though the place is proper enough for persons 
of a robust constitution. Wages are good in Queensland, and 
work abundant—plenty of opportunities for investment; and, if 
the men will only keep sober, and the women chaste, there are 
magnificent openings for hundreds of our countrymen yet. 
Having already complained about the mismanagement of the 
emigrant ships sailing to this port, and of the most discreditable 
way in which the people are received on landing, I shall not 
now again renew the subject. Steps are being taken at last, I 
trust, to effect some reformation, and I shall watch with great 
interest, and very closely too, the shipping reports from this 
coast; a no unnecessary precaution, when I tell you that it is not 
an uncommon event for ships reaching Queensland to have to re- 
port thirty-seven, sixty, and seventy-eight deaths during the 
voyage. 

From Queensland I went to Victoria, the gem of the 
Australian settlements. The journey is three days from Bris- 
bane to Sydney, and three nights more from Sydney to Mel- 
bourne. Port Philip, although it is such a magnificent 
harbour, can boast of no beauty ; ; and when I saw it first 
by sunrise, on a cold, grey morning, its low flat shores did 
their best to tame down even the majesty of the waters. The 
climate of Victoria is infinitely cooler than that of New South 
Wales, and, as a natural consequence, the people have bright, 
clear complexions and abundance of beautiful hair. The streets 
are laid out at right angles, and admirably kept and well 
watered; the shops are equal to those of Regent-street, and 
the goods very little dearer ; many of the public buildings are 
equal to our best houses in Pall Mall and Water loo-place, and 
the only fault to find with Melbourne is that found by a Dun- 
dreary, who was asked the other day how he liked Melbourne. 
“A fine place!” was the answer; “a fine place; but too far 
from town !” 

People would say to me, at times, especially newly-arrived 
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emigrants, “ Do you think we shall ever get on, Miss Rye? Do 
you really think there is any chance of our succeeding ?” And 
my invariable answer was a simple pointing to their own mag- 
nificent town, and reminding them of the fact, that within 
fifteen years that town of almost pals wes had heen built by a 
body of men who, to their honour be it said, had landed with, on 
an average, of not 50/. per man. My subject i is so vast and so 
interesting to myself, that I fear I shall have exhausted your 
patience long before I have nearly finished my story. On some 
future occasion, and most probably in some different form, I 
shall hope to lay before you further and more detailed par- 
ticulars of my work. Before leaving Victoria I was fortunate 
enough to secure the co-operation of that colony with ourselves 
in the matter of Female Emigration, and I shall hold, from 
month to month, 150 free passages for single women to that 
province, and a limited number of the same warrants for 
families. Having inspected the barracks and the emigration 
machinery there, and being perfectly satisfied with all the 
arrangements, and with the very excellent openings in that 
country for labour of every description, I shall in a short time 
recommence my work, with a better heart and in higher spirits 
than ever. 

I must, in conclusion, say a few words about the Gover- 
ness Emigration—the work with which I commenced, and 
which my coadjutor, Miss Lewin, has so carefully and so 
faithfully carried on in my absence. I have, in no single case, 
been able to induce any colonial government to work with us in 
this matter, the refusal being founded on the plea that the 
monies for emigration are voted for the labouring classes, and 
that educated women do not come under that head. IT will, 
however, read you an abstract of the work carried on by our 
little Society since its commencement, and tell you how much 
we have still in hand at our banker's, presuming, ‘of course, that 
you are aware of the fact that we work by loans :— 

Sent out since June, 1861, 102 women. 

To 50 of them advanc "eS hav e been made. 

Of these loans 13 are not yet due, 29 have been repaid, 
8 are due, and have not been repaid. 

Four of the 8 defaulters have written, begging for time, 
pleading unfortunate circumstances, &c. 

Four have taken no steps tows ands meeting their liabilities. 

The total sum become due to the Society since June, 1861, 
is 665/.; the total sum repaid is 469/. ; Society’s belenés at 
banker's, 275/. 

Salaries range from 100 guineas to 30/. per annum. 
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I think you will agree with me, that a balance of 275/. at our 
banker’s for a little unknown Society like ours is very fair; but 
I think it is very likely that I shall, before long, have to make 
an appeal to the public for further assistance for the Female 
Middle Class Emigration Society, as I shall have no hesitation 
in advising more governesses to follow the ladies we have already 
sent. The greatest mistake we have made has been in sending 
women not accomplished enough! But, indeed, if persons have 
only a good moral backbone, I care not who they are, or what 
their age, profession, or sex—they may go to the colonies, and 
all do ak Nor is it very material to which settlement they 
go; for, in the words of my friend Mr. Fox, “if they be 
worthy of it, they will all be received with genuine kindness 
and hospit: lity, and with a cordial welcome to the country of 
their adoption.” In conclusion, I must speak once more of the 
wonderful hospitality and kindnesses I have personally received 
during the whole of my visit to the antipodes. 

I send my many colonial friends my most grateful remem- 
brances and thanks, and must confess that, though I am very 
glal to see you all once more, and to return to more active 
work, I was truly sorry to part from them and the beautiful 
country of their adoption. 








THE QUESTION OF TEETOTALISM CALMLY 
STATED. 


] URING the last twenty-five years, a principle which has 

acquired the name of Teetotalism has been largely discussed, 
and it has obtained many converts, the bond of union being a 
declaration, or pledge of abstinence, from all intoxicating drinks. 
There are three or four large organisations in England and Seot- 
land for the propagation of that principle, and societies also exist 
in every town and in almost every village in the kingdom, and 
the number of total abstainers is variously estimated at from one 
to three millions of persons. Within the same period another 
movement has arisen, the offspring of the former, for promoting 
a legislative prohibition of the manufacture and sale of beer, wine, 
and spirits. The two movements are quite distinct: the tem- 
perance or teetotal societies, placing a reliance upon argument 
and persuasion ; the United Kingdom Alliance seeking to subdue 
the vice of drinking by preventing the sale of intoxicants. To 
the latter of these movements we shall devote some attention 
hereafter; in this article we propose to state the views of the 
older temperance reformers, those who seek to achieve success by 


appeals to the reason and the conscience. Both these societies 
are worthy of careful consideration, as they are labouring to 
subdue the most fearful vice of our country; but although they 
work for the same end, there is a wide diversity of view among 
them. Among the ranks of the temperance body, there are 
many who do not sanction any — at legal restrictions, and 


among those who seek the aid of the law to put down the traffic 
in excisable liquors, there are some who are not themselves 
abstainers. Both bodies contain many devoted, earnest, and 
enlightened men, who by their activity and zeal are diffusing 
much useful information abroad, creating a public sentiment on 
the subject of intemperance, and preparing the way for some 
course of action that may be able ultimately and successfully to 
grapple with an evil as hideous as it is gigantic. _ 

We need not enter at length upon the evils of intemperance. 
The statistics of pauperism, insanity, and crime, are always re- 
ferred to as proofs of the devastation, moral and social, which a 
love of strong drink produces. There is one fact which presents 
the case in as strong a light as figures can give it, namely, the 
people of this country expend upon various kinds of intoxicants 
about 75,000,000/. per annum ; 26,000,000/. of which, accord- 
ing to the estimate of Mr. Porter, are spent by the working 
classes. It requires some pause before the mind can fully realise 
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the magnitude of this expenditure; but its amount is equal to 
the great bulk of our imperial taxation, that which is gathered 
from the nation for the support of the crown, and all its civil, 
military, and ecclesiastical establishments. This is the cost, the 
mere money expenditure, besides which there is the waste of 
time and productive energy, and the charges in the shape of 
poor rates and police rates, and the numerous other charges in- 
cidental to such an expenditure. A little reflection will satisfy 
the candid mind that the two things—the existence of crime and 
poverty, and the consumption of intoxicating drinks—stand to- 
gether in the relation of effect and cause, and thet it is in vain to 
expect, after such an expenditure upon a class of pernicious luxu- 
ries, any other fruits than a destitute, vicious, and miserable 
population. Intemperance is the cause of many evils, and it 
aggravates those it cannot fairly be said to produce. 

Bad as the state of things is now, it was much worse at the 
period when the temperance reformation began. Drinking has 
always been an English vice. It pervaded all classes at that time, 
and was mixed up with the business, the ceremonies, the hospi- 
talities, and the convivialities of life. There were a great rfumber 
of artificial and compulsory drinking usages of the most domi- 
nant, despotic, and odious character, especially in workshops 
and manufactories, and many of these still exist. They had 
the effect of creating habits of drinking among multitudes, 
and confirming them when acquired. Mr. John Dunlop, in his 
“ Compulsory Drinking Usages,” has given a detailed account 
and a description of above three hundred of them. This mode 
of inebriation by instituted rule and social law is scarcely known 
in other countries, and may be considered as the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of British intemperance. There was good reason to 
fear that this low and degrading vice, so fostered by usage, was 
on the increase; judges, magistrates, and others, who had the 
best ——— of appreciating the effects of intemperance 
upon the national hele. and character, began to speak strongly 
as to its relationship with the worst class of crimes, and the most 
abject cases of destitution. There was an undoubted increase of 
crime and pauperism. The excess of crime over and above the 
ratio of increase of the population was, from 1805 to 1821, no less 
than 147 per cent. The increase of pauperism was also appalling. 

The subject had excited attention on the other side of the 
Atlantic. When America had been barely sixty years in exist- 
ence as an independent nation, it was computed that more than 
sixty millions dane of spirits were annually consumed. That 
young empire had for some time suffered from the intemperance 
of its — It was given, on the strength of the best authori- 
ties, that drinking was the parent of three-fourths of the poverty 
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and crime of that community. Enlightened physicians bore 
evidence as to its effects upon health, and attributed a large por- 
tion of disease, insanity, and premature death to its agency. 
They asserted that it gave rise to many diseases, rendered some 
more difficult of treatment, and others positively ineurable, and 
that thirty thousand deaths every year in the United States 
might be attributed to the use of ardent spirits. The publication 
of these facts stimulated similar inquiries in this country. The 
evidence lay on the very surface that drink was associated with 
the worst kinds of vice and the most revolting forms of depra- 
vity; but more rigid inquiry showed that it was not the vice 
alone of the uneducated, nor of the humbler classes. It gathered 
its victims from the more intelligent and the more highly fa- 
voured. Neither talent, nor high endowments, nor position, nor 
character made the possessor proof against its fascination. In- 
temperance had been the blight of many a happy home, had 
thrown its shadow over many a smiling hearth, and had lured 
from many an affectionate circle some fair son or daughter, 
dooming those left behind to mourn a bereavement worse than 
that which consigns the victim to the grave. 

When public attention was once aroused, it was impossible 
that it could slumber again. In 1834, on the motion of Mr. 
J. S. Buckingham, the House of Commons appointed a “Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the Causes of Intemperance.” The 
evidence adduced before that Committee forms a volume of 
permanent interest upon a momentous —= It showed that 
intemperance was as destructive to the health, morals, and wel- 
fare of the people in this country, as it had been in America. It 
was shown that as a rule the best paid artizans were spending 
upon strong drinks a large portion of their earnings, and that 
their families were subject to the greatest privations, and were 
almost destitute of household comforts, education, and decent 
apparel. As an example, it was computed that in the town of 
Sheffield no less than 400,000/. per annum were spent upon the 
single article of beer, being nearly 4/. per head for every man, 
woman, and child in the parish; or 20/. per annum for every 
family of five persons. The licensed houses for the sale of drink 
in that town were 749, while the coffee and eating-houses, the 
shops of the butchers and the bakers, flour-dealers, grocers, and 
tea-dealers, butchers, bakers, fishmongers, poulterers, pork- 
butchers, fruiterers, greengrocers, and dealers in provisions of 
all kinds, were only 759, so that the dram-shops, beer-houses, 
and public-houses for supplying a population of 100,000 in- 
habitants, numbered within ten all the omen for the supply of 
food. In Birmingham, the wholesale and retail fm in 
intoxicating drinks amounted to 958, while the dealers in food 
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of all kinds numbered 765. Sheriff Alison, of Glasgow, com- 
puted that the sum of 1,200,000/. was spent annually in drink in 
that city, of which sum 1,000,000/. was spent by the labouring 
classes. And, in relation to the city of Bristol, it was shown 
that the quantity of corn annually made into intoxicating drinks 
would furnish 10,000 of its inhabitants with bread and flour for 
the whole year. All these general statements were backed up by 
information obtained from individual employers. Mr. Kenrick, 
of the Varteg Iron Works, estimated that his men spent 12,0000. 
a year upon drink, and that in the village of Trevethen, where 
his works were situated, there were 1762 habitual drunkards, out 
of a population of 17,190 persons. The returns of the savings 
banks showed that there were few depositors from the better-paid 
workman. What was true of the towns just named, applied to 
our large towns generally. 


For some time before this, temperance societies had existed, 
but they began upon the principle of abstinence from ardent 
spirits, and moderation in the use of fermented liquors. They 
led the way to the societies on the total abstinence principle, 
the first of which was formed in the year 1835. It was seen 
that the first temperance societies did not theet the case. A large 
— of the people got drunk upon beer, as in most parts of 


England that was the common beverage; other persons in the 
middle and higher ranks who had sunk into the condition of 
drunkards, had begun by drinking moderately of fermented 
liquors; and the spirit or intoxicating agent in both fermented 
and distilled liquors was proved to be the same, so that absti- 
nence from the latter would meet only a few of the exceptional 
cases. The old temperance societies had given up the drunkard 
as hopeless, as almost if not entirely irreclaimable, and they 
devoted their energies exclusively to warning the sober, and to 
saving the young generation. Total abstinence met the case of 
the drunkard, and many drunkards were reclaimed. Many who 
had been outcasts of society and familiarized to every species of 
degradation, were won by its imvitations, were restored to the 
bosom of their families, and became teachers of the new doctrine. 
The principle which was powerful to reclaim, was also powerful 
to save. It was simple, practical, and practicable. The reason- 
ing adopted by the early advocates was unanswerable. If men 
did not take drink, they could not become drunkards. If the 
first step was avoided, they could not be dragged down the 
ladder, the bottom of which it is difficult to see in descending, 
but which is strewed by wrecks far more numerous and fearful 
than ever followed the strides of pestilence or war. 

The new doctrine obtained favour. It had been enunciated 
by humble men, and it found its first converts almost entirely 
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among the working classes. There was much opposition, be- 
cause they had to conduct their reform over long-fixed habits, 
rooted prejudices, powerful interests, and strong appetites. 
They had to encounter a large amount of derision, and shafts 
were levelled at them from parties standing at the antipodes of 
each other, on ordinary occasions. From saint and sinner, 
punster and politician, religious tract and infidel newspaper, pot- 
house and pulpit missiles were hurled at the “new fanaticism.” 
Nevertheless, it exhibited a remarkable tenacity. It fastened 
itself upon some of the more powerful minds among the working 
lasses, and it won its way, by appealing to the popular ear, and 
basing the appeals upon a clear, intelligible, and properly-defined 
principle. This is the true way to the public regard, and will 
never fail to be successful, when the principle proclaimed is a 
mund one, and the advoeates are thoroughly in earnest. The 
multitude may err as to details—may fail to understand subtle- 
ties—but they rarely fail to understand and appreciate a principle. 
In this they manifest a capacity more apt, pn even clearer, than 


that of the educated classes, and this is proved in the history of 
many great movements. It was the essential truth of the 
principle of teetotalism—its inherent power to reclaim and save 
—and the simplicity of the means which it prescribed, which 
made it acceptable to se many, and which has placed it so 


leservedly and pre-eminently high among the social movements 
of the day. 

The principle laid down by the early advocates was supported 
yy equally simple and intelligible reasoning. They pointed to 
the evils of intemperance, and proposed as a remedy abstinence 
from that which produced intoxication, and they cited as illus- 
trations the history of their own lives. The earnestness and 
eloquence of such appeals were unexampled, except in the case 
of the followers of Wesley and Whitfield, and similar effects 
were produced upon the minds of the hearers. The argument, 
reduced to a few words, was this—that, considering the great 
evils of intemperance, it was a matter of duty, as well as expedi- 
ency, for all good and religious men to abstain from intoxicating 
drinks, in order that they might not by their example induce 
their weaker brethren to sin; and this was supported by a refer- 
ence to the practice of Christian men in all ages of the Church, 
in relation to the pleasures, amusements, and gratifications of the 
world—a practice in accordance with the apostolic injunction, to 
“shun the appearance of evil.” The argument took higher 
ground, and asserted that an article which was capable of pro- 
ducing such direful effects, was not suitable as a beverage. 
Without any pretension to scientific knowledge, they judged of 
the tree from the fruits, and pronounced it an evil tree. They 
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boldly preferred the question, whether the drink which was 
capable of making a man drunk, was a fitting article to be served 
up at the daily meal, or the social entertainment; and they quoted 
cases which were then very numerous, but which now have 
become multitudinous, of men in all positions and ranks in life, 
and of all occupations, who had given up the drinks without any 
injury to health, to strength, or to ability to labour, and without 
any diminution of rational enjoyment, and not only so, but 
with advantage in all respects. Judging merely from facts and 
observation, they anticipated the results of scientific inquiry, 
which were afterwards embodied in the following declaration, 
and which was signed by above 1200 medical men. 

“We, the undersigned, are of opinion,— 

“That a very large portion of human misery, including 
poverty, disease, and crime, is induced by the use of alcoholic 
or fermented liquors, as beverages. 

“That persons accustomed to such drinks may, with perfect 
safety, discontinue them entirely, either at once, or gradually, 
after a short time. 

“That total and universal abstinence from alcoholic liquors 
and intoxicating beverages of all sorts, would greatly contribute 
to the health, the prosperity, the morality, and the happiness of 
the human race.” 

This argument was distinct enough: it pronounced against 
alcoholic drinks as a beverage—as an article of diet. Here is 
one example of the facts which influenced the conduct of in- 
dividual men in the adoption of the principle :—-A gentleman 
who occupied a very high and useful position in society became, 
after some years, and much hesitancy and resistance to the usual 
arguments, an abstainer. He had previously believed that the tem- 
perance reformer was relying sae a moral agency to effect that 
which could only be accomplished by a spiritual one. An in- 
cident which happened in his own village did that which no 

revious argument had effected. One day a most worthy man 
in the humbler walks of life, who had for many years been 
a local preacher and a Sabbath-school teacher, had brought up 
a family in credit, and had been a blessing to the neighbour- 
hood, was brought home by two neighbours drunk and in- 
capable. This happening in open day brought a scandal upon 
the man’s religious profession, and became a jest for the scoffer 
and the licentious. The story was soon told. The man had 
been several miles to another town to see after a little property 
bequeathed to him. ‘The solicitor had given him two or three 
glasses of wine, and on his way home, being overtaken by a 
shower and a neighbour at the same time, he had called at a 
roadside public-house, and while there had some spirits and 
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water. All this operating upon a frame unaccustomed to strong 
liquors of any kind, and we the elation of feeling attendant 
upon the success of his errand, produced the effect described, 
and led to much after-distress to the man, to his family, and to 
all who knew him. The gentleman referred to said,—“ If such 
are only the occasional results of indulgence in strong drinks ; 
if a man filling so honourably a humble station, reflecting credit 
upon his Christian profession, and leading a blameless and an 
useful life, can in such a way be brought down, within a few 
hours, to be an object of public reproach, my duty is clear 
—to abstain, and to make my abstinence known.” Such 
may be taken as an example of the reasons which influenced 
many religious men to become abstainers—reasons which must 
be respected by all who are governed by the teachings of the 
New Testament. They did not inquire nor care whether the drink 
was in itself good or bad; they decided that it was their duty 
to deny themselves an indulgence with which they could dispense 
for the sake of those in danger about them. 

This is clear doctrine enough. But the great question re- 
mains: Are these things good or bad? Is alcohol a necessary 
of life? Is it properly an article of food? Is it a benefit or 
injury to the man in health? And this is the ground upon 
which the temperance reformer has to be met. Instead of this, 
the main issue has always been avoided; and even those who did 
condescend to enter upon the discussion, did so in a most unfair 
and illogical manner. We have been told, for instance, that 
the teetotaler called upon others to reject: the good creatures of 
God. He did no such thing! Everything coming from the 
hand of God is good, but they are not all good for the same 
purposes, and aleohol does not come, any more than gunpowder, 
eacenie from the great laboratory of nature. What is alco- 
hol good for? Is it good as medicine? or as a solvent, to be 
used in the arts? or is it good for food? We have first to 
determine that question before we are justified in swallowing it 
as a beverage, in presence of the mischief it produces. Then it 
was said by religious men that, by preaching up teetotalism as a 
remedy for drunkenness, reliance was placed upon human 
means, and that the Gospel was the cure for every vice. They 
confounded drunkenness with covetousness and other sins, over- 
looking, at the time, that drunkenness never is, and never can 
be, produced without the introduction of a foreign agent in the 
system, and that a physical derangement must necessarily be the 
forerunner of the state called drunkenness. In this view of the 
case, it seems about as reasonable to expect to preach away drun- 
kenness from the land as it would be to preach away typhus or 
cholera. In sanitary matters, men do not expect now to avert 
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the visitations of pestilence by solemn fasts and processions, by 
public prayers or oblations; they rely upon improved water 
supplies, cleanliness, and other precautions. They ack ypt physical 
means in the treatment of physical evils. In the case of our 
national intemperance, we must apply the best human means 
that can be devised, as in all other cases; and, while we apply 
them, we must unite our prayers with those of the Christian 
Church for a higher Power to bless the means we have so 
employed. 

tt is expected by some that sanitary improvements, aided by 
education, will conquer intemperance. It may be asked, Is 
there no intemperance but that which has been produced by dis- 
comfort, or from the want of sufficient education, or from the 
absence of rational and superior pleasures? Is there no intem- 
perance among those who enjoy all the conveniences and luxuries 
of life ?—is there none among those who are, in the best sense, 
educated? It is, no doubt, true that discomfort, ov ercrowding, 
and a bad sanitary condition, produce an appetite which good 
food will not satisfy—a craving for stimulants; and that ig- 
norance of the commonest rudiments of school education leaves 
the mind few resources; and that, in all such cases, there is a 
tendency to seek recreation and exhilaration in the sensual in- 
dulgence of strong liquors. Such a state of existence is not 
compatible with a life of temperance. There can be just as 
little doubt that better homes, and improved schemes of educa- 
tion, and rational amusements, would do much to wean the 
people from the attractions of the pothouse. The mistake is to 
suppose that such agencies will be potent in all cases, to remove 
intemperance, and rear up a sober people. Place the poorer 
elasses in palaces; and, if they retained the love of drink, the 
palaces would become as loathsome as the hovels they have left. 
It just as often happens that the habits of the man destroy the 
comforts of the home, as that the wretched home destroys the 
man. It is well to weigh the value of the argument, that im- 
proved homes, increase of comfort, and education will cure 
drunkenness? It is not argued that these things will make the 
drink innocuous, but that the people will be induced to take 
less. Then comes the question, whether the evil is not in the 
drink itself. Is it not philosophically unsound to take that as a 
beverage which, in no great quantity, is capable of producing 
intoxication, and which affects the mind more or less, according 
to the state of health, the temper of the mind, and other dis- 
turbing causes? Do these effects indicate dietetic adaptations ? 
Is it not a melancholy truth, that amongst men of literary 
occupations, and other employments severely working the brain, 
that intemperance is still found to prevail to a large extent? A 
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gentleman of great ability, high attainments, and amiable man- 
ners died a few years ago, one among many similar victims. 
He had resorted to stimulants under feelings of nervous exhaus- 
tion, induced by overwork, and they had acquired an ascendancy 
over him that he could not shake off, and he freque ently took 
them to excess. He was about voluntarily placing himself 
under restraint, when he was attacked by fever, which carried 
him off. His observation, on one occasion, was this: “I can no 
more resist the drink than I can resist the inclination.” There 
are cases like this known to every medical man. And this is 
one of the peculiarities of alcoholic drinks—the appetite in- 
creases by what it feeds on: that which has satisfied to-day will 
not satisfy to-morrow. This constitutes the peculiarity and the 
danger. The drunkard’s appetite is primarily a pure ‘ly physical 
disease, and not a moral failing ; a nervous disorder, rather than 
a vice ; requiring the physician rather than the divine. 

Although the subject be inviting we cannot pursue it, but 
hasten to make a summary of the whole argument. Intem- 
perance is, by universal assent, pronounced the greatest vice of 
our age, and its effects obstruct the path of the reformer in 
every field of labour. The general use of intoxicants is sanc- 
tioned by the example of the good, and the educated, and the 
wise. If its use was confined to those who, by their excesses, 
bring burdens upon the State, the system coul i not last a year. 
It is not the habits, tastes, and inclinations of the vulgar 
which sustain the practice of drinking, but the example of the 
intellectual, the well-conducted, and refined. The drinking 
habits of the country do not acquire respectability through the 
inebriate, but through the moderate drinker. This drink is con- 
sumed by all classes, under the belief that it is a good and nu- 
tritious article, necessary to sustain health and strength; or, at 
least, a source of innocent enjoyment. The defence for the prac- 
tice is founded on the plea that they use, and do not abuse, a good 
thing. If the teetotaler be right, the use of alcoholic beverages 
by the men in health is the abuse, and this abuse leads to in- 
ordinate indulgence, and to all kinds of excesses. The abstainers 
sum up by a truism—that if all men could be induced to abstain, 
there would at once be an end of inte mperance; and they very 
properly appeal to the religious and the educated to consider 
the question in all its relations. Wherever ale oholic drinks have 
obtained as the beverage of the people, there intemperance has 
been found, modified in some degree by climate and the general 
habits, but still it has prevailed; and this is the history of all 
nations in all times. 

The ultimate standard to which the question must be referred 
is a scientific one. The opinions of all classes on such a subject 
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are in a large degree governed by the opinions and the prac- 
tice of medical men. Are the opinions expressed in the medical 
certificate we have quoted, and in Dr. Carpenter’s Prize Essay, 
sound? If so, the teetotaler is right, and he can defend 
his practice not only on the ground of its expediency and 
morality, but on the ground that it is physically right. This 
reduces the question to a single issue. It is not affected by 
the fact that men who have abstained for many years, have re- 
turned to their beer or wine. This may arise from fickleness 
or infirmity of purpose, from laxity of principle, or from con- 
scientious conviction that the drink has become necessary. 
Neither is the question affected by the change of opinion of indi- 
vidual members of the medical profession. They have to contend 
with great difficulties, and in none greater than in inducing 
among their patients an attention to diet. The public will 
swallow drugs easily enough, but they will not ma abstain 
from their usual indulgences, and the last they are willing to 
relinquish are those which are most insidious and dangerous. 
Besides, medical men, like other men, have their inclinations and 
their appetites. They are exposed to vicissitudes which suggest 
a resort to stimulants in their own case, and it would be too 
much to expect a very strong bias in favour of prescribing 


total abstinence. They — wine or beer with more cir- 


cumspection than formerly; and it is also a fact that they pre- 
scribe them in many cases in small quantities to allay the fears 
or meet the prejudices of their patients, and to induce them the 
more readily to adopt other methods of treatment. This has 
really little to do with the question. The abstainer does not in- 
terfere with alcohol as a medicine; he denies its appropriateness 
as a beverage, and says that it cannot be equally beneficial in 
both cases. In the face of the acknowledged evils of intem- 
perance the question is one of vast og and every one 
contemplating the magnitude and virulence of these evils must 
admit, that if it can be shown that the principle known as tee- 
totalism can be practised with perfect safety and with advantage 
by the healthy man, then the universal adoption of the principle 
would become an obligation both as a matter of public duty 
and personal security, and its universal adoption wail confer one 
of the greatest blessings that it is possible to conceive upon the 
human family. 





REVIEWS. 
ALMSHOUSES AND LUNATIC ASYLUMS IN AMERICA* 


In 1863 certain Acts in relation to the Charitable and Correctional 
Institutions of the State of Massachusetts gave power to a Board to 
investigate and supervise the whole public charities of the common- 
wealth, and to recommend such changes and additional provisions as 
might be deemed necessary for their economical and efficient adminis- 
tration. Those who have undertaken this Report must have devoted 
much time and ability in mastering many of the great principles that 
underlie these institutions. The Report shows a thorough familiarity 
with their actual working and condition; an acquaintance with the best 
administered institutions of the same kind at home and in Europe, while 
the valuable observations and reflections that accompany the document 
make it worthy of the notice of all persons interested in the work of 
reform, so much needed in our own poor laws, prisons, and public 
charities. 

There are many reasons why people should understand more than they 
do of the principles and government of their social institutions. One 
very potent one is this, that they are entrusted mainly to local self- 
government, and are dependent upon the people themselves for appro- 
val and pecuniary support. 

Every country contains a large number of the dependent and crimi- 
nal class, who have to be supported by the public or by their friends ; 
there are those who from infirmity of body or mind cannot support 
themselves ; some will not attempt to do it so long as they can possess 
the substance gathered by others ; bad training and bad habits are the 
bane of more. In the State of Massachusetts, the helpless, depen- 
dent, idle consumers and destructives number about forty-five thou- 
sand, that have to be taken up and borne along by the body social of the 
State. The proportion is far less than in most of the civilised states in 
Europe, where the full extent of suffering, pauperism, and crime is 
known by statistics. 

In the Report before us, a brief but pertinent allusion is made to the 
general causes of the existence of dependents, destructives, and the 
like members of every community. Among the immediate and chief 
causes, are inherited organic imperfection and vitiated constitution, or 
poor stock. Alcohol is considered as a cause of the vitiation of human 
stock, by reason of the impairment of vital force, from which it follows, 


* Second Report of the Board of State Charities in Massachusetts. Boston: 
January, 1866. Wright and Potter, 4, Spring-lane. 
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if there be truth in this view, that the right to use or not to use 
alcohol passes beyond the sphere of individual rights and comes within 
the sphere of social rights. If it should appear, upon a faithful in- 
vestigation of facts, that the children of parents whose systems were 
damaged by alcohol poison, start in life under such disadvantages, 
that society becomes burdened with paupers and criminals, as a con- 
sequence, then it becomes a question whether society ought not to be 


allowed to restrain and punish such morbid appe tites and propensities. 
Such has been the common-sense law of all nations, in virtue of which 
the sins of the father are visited upon the children of the third and 
fourth generations. 

Foremost among the measures for social reform, the authors of this 
Report strongly insist upon those in which the people themselves must 
be the reformers, those which improve the material condition and daily 
habits, more especially of those persons who are just above the criminal 
and pauper class, but whose poverty, squalor, intemperate and vicious 
habits are tending downwards towards such a class. Improvement in 
dwellings, the ownership of property, increased facility for buying 
necessaries, decreased facilities for buying stimulants, restriction on ex- 
hausting labours, cleanliness in every street, lane, and yard, which the 
public arm can reach, are measures which cannot be adopted or supported 
without an enlightened popular sentiment. It is believed that special 
means ought to be taken for diffusing knowledge as to how men may 
modify the social conditions that affect longevity or mortality, the dura- 
tion of working period in human life, on the proportion of the dependent, 
the vicious, and criminal classes to the whole population, and that a 
steady and earnest persistence in this would soon be felt in legislative and 
municipal measures. “ When people come to consider carefully the 
condition and wants of the pauper and criminal classes, it will be 
understood that many of them are no more responsible for being in 
those classes than lunatics are for being insane; that all of them are 
open to outward influences ; and that the best and ablest men should 
be called to care for them, and to devise ways and means for cutting 
off the sources from whence those classes draw their recruits.” In 
the United States, as well as the old countries, especially our own, 
the huge army of incapables, vicious and criminal, ineluding the 
drunkards and fallen women that infest the streets both night and day, 
indicate the enormous defects in the soeial fabric. It is difficult to 
measure the extent of suffering, pauperism, and crime always taxing 
the wealth and power of those who are struggling for a pure and 
righteous life, or to estimate the amount of success in the operations 
of charitable and correctional agencies at work in curing or lessening 
the mischief committed by parasites on the body social. Such, how- 
ever, is the vigour of the Saxon race, that society carries the burden, 
even grows rich, and with free institutions confidently hopes it will 
grow less and less cumbersome. 

Philanthropy, however, needs much thought, practical knowledge, 
and active work, in which the sympathy of the people with the 
sufferers must be engaged; true charity cannot be done by depaty; 
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and in all legislation, the great aim of government should be to call 
forth the charitable feelings of the individuals and rely upon them for 
action. 

The Board, in considering these several general principles of public 
charity, in providing for the poor, the dependent, and the vicious, strongly 
recommended that society ought to avail itself of existing remedial 
agencies ; one may be called “‘ The family system.” “ The iack of the 
family instinct, the craving for a home, the home feeling and attachment 
to a place, are the safeguards of society, and unless these feelings are 
formed in childhood and youth, they are hardly formed at all; the ten- 
dency without them is to vaga honda Je, with a growing hostility to those 
persons who have property, and a disregard towards law and to those 
who obey it.” The disposal of children in the State almshouses, and 
of education in reformatories, call forth some very excellent remarks 
on plans for reforming juveniles. The system is strongly recommended 
of placing them, under certain conditions, in families where they can be 
subjected to those common social influences which succeed so well in 
the training of other children. The Report does not give the 
details of the plan, which would require to be carefully worked out, but 
it proposes to give reasonable compensation to families or societies 
for taking apprentices. 


Intercourse with good associates is as necessary as separation from 


evil companions, and this as an agency in reformation. The doctrine 
of repression is considered exploded. It is proposed that a respect- 


able family who will adopt a pupil from a reform school, and train 
him in virtuous and industrious habits, keep him comfortably clad, 
give him a trade, send him to school, at least, in winter, shall not only 
have the advantage of his services during his minority, but shall be 
paid therefor a sum not exceeding the actual cost to the State of 
keeping the boy two years at the reformatory. The average term is 
now three years. A small portion of the sum may be made, at fixed 
periods, for clothing, but the bulk be reserved until the end of the 
apprenticeship, and then paid only upon the conditions that all the obli- 
gations of the party had been faithfully discharged. The proof of 
this would be easy, as the young man or woman might speak for 
themselves. A poor clergyman, schoolmaster, or tradesman would be 
glad to assist in the reformation of a boy, if in the good work he had 
reasonable compensation, and would be more likely to treat the boy 
properly than if he were, in one sense, more a boarder than a 
pauper. 

The Board take a very enlightened view of the State almshouse 
system, and point out some changes which their experience in their 
practical working have shown to be desirable. Our English poor law 
officers at Whitehall might take a very profitable lesson from the 
Americans. In 1852, two principles were laid down with regard to 
paupers: first, that the pauper has only a right to claim the cheapest 
and coarsest food, clothing, and shelter, to preserve his health ; secondly, 
that for the favour thus bestowed he shall repay the State by work, as 
far as his health and strength will permit. These principles have been 
2mM2 
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acted upon, but the Board asks whether they are sound in all respects. 
They do not consider their whole duty done to an unfortunate and 
dependent class by barely keeping soul and body together, and that in 
one State 7000. paupers should not be allowed to drift through the 
almshouses without some systematic effort at improvement. They 
believe something more should be done for the comfort and happiness 
of the deserving, something for the improvement and elevation of the 
whole, besides enforced habits of temperance, cleanliness, order and in- 
dustry. Something also can be done without encouraging pauperism, 
and without increasing the cost to the State, if we look beyond imme- 
diate outlay to final results. 

The Board believe almshouses may be so organised and conducted as 
to tend to elevate and improve all who sojourn in them, and yet not 
attract the idle and vicious. The deterrent considerations should not be, 
as they now are, chiefly the poor fare and hard quarters, and we may add, 
the mixture of the deserving with the criminal and vicious, but enforced 
industry and responsibility afterwards for any expense that their occu- 
pants may have incurred. The pauper should understand that he has 
duties, and that he may be called upon to pay or work out the debt they 
incur. This may seldom be enforced against a deserving individual, but 
the fact of a legal claim standing against him would prevent the too fre- 
quent abuse of charity kindly administered, and legalised detention for 
a period sufficiently long to make good the cost to the State for the 
maintenance of the vagrant class, would be a check upon their admission. 
Many who now exhaust their resources and strength in “ sprees,” if, in- 
stead of getting a comfortable home and temporary rest in the alms- 
house, were to incur a debt, which would be enforced by exacted 
labour, would be deterred from the abuse of a public charity. The 
means for separating the unfortunate and well-deserving from the 
vicious and criminal poor is strongly insisted upon in the Report. 

The State Lunatic Asylums were all visited by the Board at least 
once; they report the hospitals as too much crowded, and have too 
much of the prison about them, and there is a lack of means to keep 
the lunatic employed. The occupations should be suited to their vari- 
ous conditions, capacities, and tastes; not billiards, bagatelle, battle- 
dores, and the like, which they have never seen before, and are not 
more likely to get a taste for them, than they would for the fine arts. 

Insanity is looked upon as a feature developing civilisation, but not 
in itself an inherent and essential one. With more light and know- 
ledge, people are learning the important lesson, that in early stages it is 
a curable and preventive disease; that there are some patients in 
hospitals treated as confirmed lunatics, who might have continued use- 
ful members of society, and that others, who, if treated with affection 
by the family, could be tolerated and grow no worse, but if thwarted 
and scolded will grow worse, be voted intolerable, and sent to an 
asylum. The establishments, as a whole, are highly creditable to the 
State, and do honour to the feeling of charity and Christian duty 
which has promoted them. 
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The special Report of the Secretary on Prisons and Prison Discipline, 
containing various matters of public interest, must be postponed for 
notice in connexion with the English Prisons Act of 1865. 





BRIEF NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PAPERS. 









This Report is interesting, inasmuch as it shows the success that has attended the 
experiment of bringing lunatics under regular instruction. While discipline and 
order are well maintained, mind and body are occupied in the educational course pur- 
sued. The inspector reported 148 as the average daily attendance at school. / 
Reading in the higher classes, he says, is very good; Spelling and Explanation satis- 
factory; Penmanship carefully attended to in both departments. Thirty men work | 
questions intelligently in Proportion ; fifteen in Practice; answering in Tables satis- 


Richmond District Lunatic isylum Report for the year 1865. ) 
s ; 
/ 








factorily. Dictation well performed in all departments. Grammar not so well. 

Geography is taught with maps very successfully. These and other facts are calcu- : 
lated to give permanence and extension to the system, as a moral means of treating : 
the insane, and it is to Lord Wodehouse that we are mainly indebted for a measure 
which enacts that a system of education be authorised in those asylums where the 
governors are disposed to adopt it, subject to certain regulations issued last year by 
the Lord-Lieutenant in Council. 





















The Local Courts and Tribunals of Commerce. By R. M. Pankuurst, LL.D., &e. 
Manchester: Simms and Co. 


: 
To bring justice home to men’s doors, and there to administer it with efficiency, . : 
economy, and dispatch, has been the aim of the philosophical jurist, and constitutes ; 
(says Dr. Pankhurst) one great end of the English constitution. And in view of the 
present position of affairs, what is now wanted is a clear, direct, and constitutional | 
provision for the local administration of justice. The modern County Court system : 
is a great approximation towards the full recognition of the principle; it was founded 
upon a real and deep want. It is proposed to establish Tribunals of Commerce, with 
powers for the decision of commercial disputes, to hear and decide issues without ; 
pleading ; authority to direct, on the consent of parties, that matters of fact con- 
nected with the customs of merchants may be referred to the arbitrament of a 
Chamber of Commerce or other commercial body ; provision for referring to an officer 
of the court such cases as litigants might consent to submit to his arbitration, or 
might agree should be committed to his decision. In this pamphlet the author dis- 
plays a knowledge of the machinery of local courts, county courts, assizes, and 
superior courts of ancient and modern laws, and has made valuable and practical 
suggestions for the local administration of justice. 








Fires, Fire Engines, Fire Brigades, with the Construction and Management of Steam Fire 


Engines. jy C. F. T. Youne, C.E. With Illustrations. London: Lockwood p 
and Co. 














This very complete work cannot fail to be of great use, now that the subject of 
J } £ ‘ 
volunteer and paid fire brigades and fire engines is attracting a considerable amount 










of attention. There is no general law in Great Britain for providing or regulating 7. 
fire-extinguishing arrangements. The engines and appliances of a number of our } 
large towns and cities are in a state of lamentable neglect and disuse, fire escapes are a 
rare, parishes as a rule are not inclined to provide funds, or to organise a body of trained 


men. The supply of water from pumps, rivers, or water-works is very uncertain. In 1 
London, the Metropolitan Fire Brigade Act came into operation in January of this 
year, and its working is intrusted to the Board of Works; it is a very imperfect piece 
of legislation, inasmuch as it does not provide for the custody and protection of in- 
sured property, thus rendering a salvage corps a necessary adjunct. It is much to be 
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regretted also that the Act has materially damaged the interests of the public in the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Life from Fire. The existence of this staff of well- 
trained men with eighty-five fire-escape stations and ladders, depends still upon 
voluntary contributions, while the public are naturally led to conclude that the promoters 
and framers of the Bill would rather have the Metropolitan Board take charge of all 
duties that concern the security and escape of persons from houses or other buildings 
on fire in the metropolis. For this, and other cognate subjects in relation to fires, 
rules for fire brigades, &c., we would refer our readers to this most excellent work. 


Lending a Hand; or, Help for the Working Classes. 


By the Author of “ Doing and 
Suffering.” London: Seeley and Jackson. 


Those who are acquainted with the previous works of the lady who has produced 
the present volume, will know what to expect in this work. Her object is to show 
what there is to be done for the working men of this country, and how every one 
can help in the work. There is something truly refreshing in the honest and hearty 
way in which the authoress deals with the subject. Whilst repudiating anything like 
disbelief in the power of true religion to produce a change in the heart as well as in 
the conduct of man, she shows how many ways there are of reaching the hearts of our 
fellow-creatures, independent of the preaching of doctrinal religion. Her first chapter 
is devoted to the family life in the workman's home, in which she discloses with 
painful truthfulness the picture of too many homes amongst our working classes. 
her second and subsequent chapters, she devotes herself to the question of how to 
make working men’s homes happy. This part of her subject she closes with a de- 
scription of the workman’s home at Miilhouse. ‘To many of our readers all that is 
here dwelt upon is familiar, but the subject will be new to many, and what is really 
wanted in society at the present day, is a more extended knowledge of the condition 
of the poor, amongst the wealthy, and a deeper conviction that much of the misery 
and wretehedness under which the poor labour may be removed by the exertions of 
those who are better off. This part of the subject is followed by chapters on the 
workman’s Sunday, domestic servants, and beggars. The work finishes by a chapter 
on the sick poor of London workhouses. Deep is her conviction of the cruelty and 
wickedness practised in the name of charity, and under the sanction of officers of 
the Government and Church in our workhouses. She is earnest in advocating the 
cause of the Association for the Improvement of London Workhouses; but if the 
facts with which the authoress was cognisant a month ago gave her appeals for 
investigation and improvement more earnestness than anything else in her pages, what 
must be the urgency of the case, now that further inquiries have shown that not 
one-balf of the evils of our workhouse system had, at the time she wrote, been 
revealed ? Without in any way committing ourselves to the opinions of the authoress, 
we cordially recommend this volume to all who are anxious to lend a hand in the 
great work of ameliorating and improving the condition of their fellow-creatures. It 
is not by a perfunctory giving of money to a charity, however excellent that may 
be, that real good in the world is to be done. 


In 


There must be something more— 
there must be the moral sense, that can receive the highest pleasure from knowing 
that a human being has been made happier and better by self-denying exertions—the 
deep conviction that it is “more blessed to give than to receive.’ We think this 
book calculated to sustain and develop this noblest of human capacities. 








MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


Mortality in the Great Cities of Britain in May.—The following 
are the returns of deaths published by the Registrar-General, and made 
up for the month of May from his weekly returns : 

1. Leeds. . . . . . . «. 89 per 1000 annually. 
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12. Birmingham .... . 26 ” 

13. Bristol . * «4 us 2 i 99 9 
The annual ratio of mortality of the whole is 30 in the 1000. For the 
first month since the beginning of the year, Liverpool and London, as 
first and last in mortality, have changed places. Leeds takes now the 
highest position. The mortality of Leeds has been getting up since 
the beginning of the year, and its present high mortality is anything but 
creditable to its local and sanitary authorities. It has not the excuse 
of Liverpool, of being the largest seaport in the world, and having 
the most crowded population of any town in the United Kingdom. 
Bristol, Birmingham, and Dublin all present a lower mortality than 
London for the month of May. It would be very desirable if the Re- 
gistrar-General could give with the percentage of mortality the nature 
of the diseases which were prevailing. If they were divided int 
zymotic and non-zymotic, it would indicate whether the mortality was 
due to some permanent cause, or to the prevalence of contagions which 
active supervision ought to prevent. 
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Zymotic Diseases in London in May. — The following is the 
number of cases of the diseases named, taken from the Registrar- 
General's “ Weekly Return of Births and Deaths :” 
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There is evidently a tendency, on the whole, towards diminution of the 
zymotic class of diseases, and this is probably the cause of the diminu- 
tion of mortality in our large towns throughout the country. The 
present list is, on the whole, gratifying, as showing, in the first place, 
that diarrheea is not greatly on the increase, and that there were not so 
many cases in May as in March, when there were 84 cases. The 
return of typhus is lower than for any previous month of the year; 
and scarlet fever and diphtheria present a very large diminution. 
Measles maintains its high mortality, and whooping-cough is higher in 
May—the month that is said always to cure it—than for any previous 
month of the year. Some of the results of these diseases in the month 
may be accounted for by the temperature, which has been lower by 
three degrees than the average of the last thirty years. Some days in 
May the temperature has been ten degrees below the average. Small- 
pox has a lower figure this month than last, but is still disgracefully 
high for the land which gave Jenner birth. 

Public Health Bill.—The Bill now before the House of Commons 
contains some useful clauses. Among nuisances to be abated by the 
authorities are to be included: a house or room so overcrowded as to 
be dangerous or prejudicial to health; a factory or workplace not 
already under the operation of the Factories or Bakehouses Acts, not 
kept in a cleanly state, or not ventilated in such a manner as to render 
harmless, as far as practicable, any gases, dust, or other impurities gene- 
rated in the course of the work, that are injurious or dangerous to health ; 
a fireplace or furnace for working engines by steam, or in any mill, 
factory, &c., which does not, so far as is practicable, consume its own 
smoke. But this last part of the clause is not to come into operation 
for a year, in places where at present there is no law compelling such 
consumption of smoke. A penalty not exceeding 5/. is imposed for 
exposure in any public place, or public conveyance, of any person suffer- 
ing from a dangerous infectious disorder, without proper precaution 
against spreading it; and there is a like penalty on the owner or 
driver of a public conveyance who does not immediately provide for its 
disinfection, after it has, with his knowledge, conveyed any such 
sufferer. Carriages for the conveyance of such persons may be pro- 
vided by the local authorities. The sewer authorities may compel the 
owner of any house in their district, which is without effectual drainage, 
to remedy that defect. The Bill also gives power to the justice to 
order the removal of dead bodies where they remain amongst the 
living and are nuisances injurious to health. Various other powers are 
given by the Bill to the sanitary authorities for the sake of the public 
health. 


Medical Council of Great Britain —One of the features of the 
past month has been the meeting of the Medical Council. Although 
its proceedings are supposed only to interest medical men, and its 
existence scarcely referred to by the general press, it nevertheless re- 
presents the interests of a profession, the importance of whose func- 
tions to the public can scarcely be overrated. The Medical Council of 
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Great Britain was called into existence by the State, for the purpose 
of superintending the education and examination of medical men, and 
afterwards securing their due registration in a register published 
under their authority. The powers given to this body by the State 
are, perhaps, more extensive than to any other independent body. 
The Council is elected partly by the Government, and partly by the 
medical institutions of the country. They have no power themselves 
of examining, but of controlling and inspecting the examinations of 
all universities and colleges granting medical diplomas and licences. 
It must strike every one that the functions of such a body are un- 
precedented, unnecessary, and anomalous. It is only those who watched 
the struggle of the medical profession to emancipate themselves from 
the thraldom of seventeen or eighteen bodies, to whom the Govern- 
ment, in its utter disregard of the requirements of the public, had 
granted powers of examining, licensing, and rejecting, who can under- 
stand the nature of this body, and know fully that it was a compromise 
that was only to serve a temporary purpose. The question which 
now ought to occupy the attention of the public and the medical 
profession is as to whether the time has not come when the examina- 
tion and licensing of medical men cannot be put upon a more rational 
basis than exists at present. It is very clear, from its history, that 
the Medical Council cannot control the examinations of some of the 
bodies who grant degrees and licences, and they send forth practi- 
tioners so utterly worthless that the Government, little particular as it 
is, has been compelled to institute especial professorships and exami- 
nations for the education and examination of gentlemen entering the 
public medical services. What Parliament ought to have done at 
first, and must do now, is to constitute an examining body of its own, 
before whom it should require every one to appear who wishes to be 
placed upon the Medical Register. This examination should be effi- 
cient, thorough, and comprehensive. No questions should be asked, 
and no certificate required, as to how, when, and where the candidate 
got his knowledge. That knowledge should be tested by practical 
examinations. The candidate should be made to dissect, to analyse, 
to treat patients, perform operations on the dead subject, and exhibit 
practically a knowledge of his profession, before he is given his final 
licence to practise. All power to grant licences for practice should be 
withdrawn from all other bodies. The universities and colleges exist- 
ing should still have the power of conferring degrees and granting 
diplomas ; and, along with his licence to practise, the medical man should 
be entitled to register his degrees and diplomas, wherever they have 
been granted. Such a plan as this can alone save the profession from 
such interminable discussions as those which have been recorded in the 
medical papers during the last month. The object of a Medical 
Council, constituted as the present one, can never be for the good 
either of the profession or the public, as they represent the interests of 
colleges and universities whose duty it is to regard their own individual 
advancement and welfare. The system of requiring attendance on 
long courses of lectures, costing large sums of money to the student, 
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and paying high sums for diplomas and licences, is directly encouraged 
by the existence of the present Medical Council; and the next step 
that must be taken by the public and profession is to get rid of it 
altogether. Its members are already aware of its utter incapability of 
doing any further good, and the sooner the Government or Parliament 
resolves to act vigorously in the matter, the better it will be for 
medical men and the public. 

London Cabs.—Sir Richard Mayne, in his evidence before the City 
Traffic Committee, would not admit that the cabs of London are the 
worst to be found in any civilized part of the world; but he owned 
that they were “ not what he wished them to be,” and could not name 
any particular place where the public vehicles are more disgracefully 
bad. But the reason why the London cabs are so inferior is also to 
be found in the evidence of the same official. The law is that no 
licence shall be granted by the Inland Revenue Office for a cab, except 
upon a certificate from the Commissioner of Police that it is fit to be 
used for the purpose. “ When that certificate is given,” says Sir R. 
Mayne, “the cab is perfectly fit, but that does not prevent the owner 
from immediately using another cab than that to which the certificate 
has been given.” No mark can be put upon the cab showing that that 
cab only is to be licensed and used; but when a cab is once licensed, 
the proprietor may apply the licence to any other cab. He may have 
a number of bad cabs in his yard, and can use them when he pleases, 
having once got the licence.” That is to say, a man having one good 
cab and a number of filthy, ragged, rickety old cabs, can get licences 
for all the latter on the strength of the one decent vehicle, which he 
can exhibit to the police whenever he seeks a certificate. The present 
system is therefore a mere farce. Of course, if the police see a cab in 
a very decayed and tumble-down condition, or otherwise unfit for use, 
they can summon the owner before a magistrate, and, having got a 
conviction, can prohibit the further use of the vehicle. But the only 
real check is to be obtained by throwing the onus of showing that his 
cabs are in proper condition on the owner, and insisting on a careful 
inspection of all cabs, together with the horses and harness, at short in- 
tervals—say every one or two months. If a proprietor were called 
upon to exhibit all the cabs in his yard on one day, it would directly be 
seen whether the conditions of the licences were honestly complied 
with. There ought also to be a power of summarily withdrawing a 
licence when a cab is used for the conveyance of dead meat, or put to 
other improper uses. 

Hydrophobia.— During the month of May, Dr. Lankester held two 
inquests on cases of hydrophobia, making three cases in the central 
district of Middlesex since the beginning of the year. Other cases have 
been recorded in various parts of London and the country, so that there 
can be no longer any doubt that canine madness is spreading amongst 
dogs. If measures are not taken to suppress this disease at once, it 
may assume alarming proportions before the public are really aware of 
its existence. There is a notion abroad similar to that which existed 
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about the cattle plague, that it is a disease generated under peculiar 
circumstances amongst male dogs. Now it cannot be too widely known 
that it is a contagious disease, and that it is communicated by a poison 
secreted in the mouth of the dog, usually by the bite of a dog. That 
female dogs are liable to it is shown by the fact that one of the cases 
vbove alluded to, was that of an aged lady eighty years of age, who 
was bitten by a bitch who some weeks after had pups and died, without 
ny symptoms of rabies. In such cases, the dogs have been bitten by 
other dogs, and thus received the disease. There can be no doubt that 
the practice of allowing vagrant dogs to roam about the streets, and 
or whom no one is responsible, tends to keep up the disease of hydro- 
phobia. These dogs bite dogs who have owners, and thus carry the 
danger of this disease wherever dogs are kept. It appears that the 
police laws are sufficient to check the practice of allowing unowned dogs 
to wander about the streets, and it is wonderful that, with the know- 

lge possessed by the police of the existence of hydrophobia, 
neasures are not taken to clear the streets of this dangerous nuisance. 


London Workhouses.—The revelations made by Mrs. Beeton on 
her examination before the Poor-Law Commissioner are so distressing 
and horrifying, that the Poor-Law Board or Parliament must be 

ompelled to take some steps to mitigate the evils which have thus 
been laid bare. The Association for the Improvement of Workhouses 
are anxious that the care of the sick and infirm should be withdrawn 
entirely from the ordinary working of the workhouse, and from the 
superintendence of the Boards of Guardians. It is perfectly true that 
the evidence of the utter incompetence of the Boards of Guardians, as at 
present constituted, to control or take care of the sick, would justify 
recourse to this extreme measure. But any measure of this kind must 
be sanctioned by an Act of Parliament, and there would be little chance 
of passing such a measure during the present session; and the evil is 
00 pressing—too imminent—to admit of delay. The revelations of the 
Holborn Union, St. Giles, the Strand Union, Rotherhithe and Paddington 
workhouses have been accidental. It may be fully relied on that the 
same disgusting brutality is going on in the majority of the workhouses 
throughout the kingdom. Boards of guardians, masters and matrons, 
parish medical officers, and pauper nurses, are the same everywhere. 
Are these horrors to be stopped at once, or are we to wait for legis- 
lation? If the Poor-Law Board and the Privy Council are in earnest 
about putting a stop to these evils, they may at once do much with 
their present powers. The Poor-Law Board can do much. They can 
at once issue orders, which, if they are not obeyed, will put Boards of 
Guardians in the wrong, and thus make legislation easier. They could 
at once order that paid and efficient nurses be placed in sick wards, 
instead of the present inefficient pauper nurses. They could at once 
signify their intention of not confirming the dismissal of medical men, 
who have been discharged by Boards of Guardians for the performance 
of their duty, and make the medical officer entirely independent of the 
Boards of Guardians. They could also employ an additional number of 
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inspectors, with power to investigate the workhouses throughout the 
country, not in the off-hand, perfunctory manner in which inspection 
has hitherto been carried on, but in the more satisfactory manner in 
which the Lunacy Commissioners carry out their functions. There is 
another measure which we would at once press on the Privy Council or 
the Home Secretary, and that is the necessity of inquiry into every 
death in a workhouse, by a coroner's jury. The whole of the deaths 
that occur in our workhouses are at this moment under suspicion, and 
would justify the coroner in every case in holding an inquest. He is 
only deterred now by public opinion, and if the Privy Council or the 
Home Secretary would direct the attention of the coroner of the county 
to the necessity for such an inquiry, there is no doubt that the law as it 
now stands would justify the coroner in issuing his precept for an 
inquiry in every death that occurs in a workhouse. The institution of 
the coroner’s inquiry has been attended with the best effect in our 
lunatic asylums and prisons, and why should we deny to our sick poor 
that inquiry which has been so powerful a means of promoting the 
comfort and welfare of the lunatic and prisoner? 


The Cattle Plague.—We hope this number to take leave of the 
Cattle Plague. On the last weekly return, the number of new cases 
was below one thousand. The appearance of new cases of the disease in 
Ireland shows most clearly that the first cases reported from that 
country were the true rinderpest. A report from the Veterinary de- 
partment of the Privy Council Office, in Dublin, states that post- 
mortem examinations had been made at Drumra, near Lisburn, with 
the result of satisfying the Government inspectors, together with 
Messrs. M‘Kenna and Litt, of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons in England, that the disease was unmistakably rinderpest. The 
joint testimony of the surgeons was that the animals, on dissection, 
presented the signs of cattle plague as decidedly as any cases they had 
seen in England. Six animals had died, and one had been slaughtered. 
A cordon four and a half miles in circumference was immediately 
established, and a special meeting of the Privy Council took place at 
Dublin Castle, at which a proclamation was prepared, prohibiting the 
export of cattle from Irish ports, except accompanied with a certificate 
as to non-contact with diseased animals, or departure for shipment 
from a tainted locality, to be obtainable only from a duly authorised 
Government inspector. This order came forthwith into force in the 
port of Dublin, but will be extended to other ports as the Govern- 
ment think necessary. The farm, of some 30 acres, on which 
the plague has broken out afresh, is occupied by a tenant of the 
Marquis of Downshire, and is within half a mile of Drennan, where 
the disease formerly manifested itself. It is a secluded spot, and, so 
far as is known, there has been no communication between it and the 
Drennan district. The particulars of the post-mortem examinations 
have been communicated to the Government, and correspond with the 
symptoms of plague in the circulars lately issued for the information 
of the farming community :—The fourth stomach was found exten- 
sively diseased, and had a plum-coloured redness; the head of the 
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great intestine exhibited the zebra markings; the windpipe was in- 
tensely red, in patches; there was effusion of air under the skin of the 
whole trunk; the root of the tongue was abraded in a mouse-eaten 
way; the corners of the mouth raised and red. The adoption of those 
active measures, which we have so strenuously advocated in this jour- 
nal from the beginning, has once more prevented the spread of this 
dreadful disease. 


The Ladies’ Sanitary Association —The Committee commenced 
work on the Ist of October, 1857. Since that date they have issued 
eight reports. Four hundred and forty-two members only have joined 
the Association in eight years. Twenty of these have been life 
members, having subscribed from 10/. to 200/. each. Two hundred 
and ninety-five members are now on the list, twenty-eight of whom 
have joined within the last nine months. The average yearly receipts, 
360/. With this small sum the Committee have issued fifty tracts, of 
which nearly a miliion copies have been published and circulated. Many 
of these have been translated into several languages, and the Com- 
mittee are constantly requested to permit their further translation. 
Through their distribution, efforts have been made to form sanitary 
associations in France, Germany, Prussia, Holland, Naples, Hungary, 
New York, and Hobart Town. They have been carried into America, 
Australia, India, China, and Africa. They are welcomed in hospitals, 
working men’s clubs, lending libraries, Dorcas societies, mothers’ meet- 
ings, and schools. They are distributed by the clergy of all denomi- 
nations, Scripture readers, City missionaries, sisters of mercy, Bible- 
women, and sanitary missionaries. The sale of sanitary tracts last year 
nearly doubled. The Committee have published a sheet almanac, 
entitled “The Home Almanac.” Nine thousand copies have been 
sold. About 14,000 Sanitary Reports; 4000 of the tract entitled 
“ Dress, and its Cost ;” 1000 papers on ‘* Overwork,” and 2500 of the 
paper entitled “The Dance of Death,” have been published and circu- 
lated gratuitously by the Committee. A Free Library of Sanitary 
Books has been formed, and the books have been constantly lent for 
the last six years. Thirty-one courses, or two hundred and thirty- 
three lectures, have been given on Chemistry, Physiology, and Public 
Health. Seventeen of the courses have been free to the working 
classes, who have collected in crowds to hear them. No expense has 
been spared in the illustration of these lectures by experiments, dia- 
grams, models, &c. They have been delivered all over London, from 
Mayfair to Spitalfields, Hackney, Paddington, Mile-end, St. Pancras, 
Lambeth, Battersea, Camden Town, Agar Town, Islington, Maryle- 
bone, Aldersgate-street, Clerkenwell, &c., &c. Many lectures besides 
these have been given in connexion with the gymnastic classes, which 
have been formed in “ The Home and Colonial Training College,” 
“ The British and Foreign Training School,” “ The St. John’s Servants’ 
Home,” and in various schools for the poor. Sanitary meetings have 
been held all over England by a member of the Committee, Mrs. 
William Fison, who for three years devoted the principal part of her 
time to reading’ sanitary papers to large meetings of the upper and 
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inspectors, with power to investigate the workhouses throughout the 
country, not in the off-hand, perfunctory manner in which inspection 
has hitherto been carried on, but in the more satisfactory manner in 
which the Lunacy Commissioners carry out their functions. There is 
another measure which we would at once press on the Privy Council or 
the Home Secretary, and that is the necessity of inquiry into every 
death in a workhouse, by a coroner’s jury. The whole of the deaths 
that occur in our workhouses are at this moment under suspicion, and 
would justify the coroner in every case in holding an inquest. He is 
only deterred now by public opinion, and if the Privy Council or the 
Home Secretary would direct the attention of the coroner of the county 
to the necessity for such an inquiry, there is no doubt that the law as it 
now stands would justify the coroner in issuing his precept for an 
inquiry in every death that occurs in a workhouse. The institution of 
the coroner’s inquiry has been attended with the best effect in our 
lunatic asylums and prisons, and why should we deny to our sick poor 
that inquiry which has been so powerful a means of promoting the 
comfort and welfare of the lunatic and prisoner ? 


The Cattle Plague.— We hope this number to take leave of the 
Cattle Plague. On the last weekly return, the number of new cases 
was below one thousand. The appearance of new cases of the disease in 
Ireland shows most clearly that the first cases reported from that 
country were the true rinderpest. A report from the Veterinary de- 
partment of the Privy Council Office, in Dublin, states that post- 
mortem examinations had been made at Drumra, near Lisburn, with 
the result of satisfying the Government inspectors, together with 
Messrs. M‘Kenna and Litt, of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons in England, that the disease was unmistakably rinderpest. The 
joint testimony of the surgeons was that the animals, on dissection, 
presented the signs of cattle plague as decidedly as any cases they had 
seen in England. Six animals had died, and one had been slaughtered. 
A cordon four and a half miles in circumference was immediately 
established, and a special meeting of the Privy Council took place at 
Dublin Castle, at which a proclamation was prepared, prohibiting the 
export of cattle from Irish ports, except accompanied with a certificate 
as to non-contact with diseased animals, or departure for shipment 
from a tainted locality, to be obtainable only from a duly authorised 
Government inspector. This order came forthwith into force in the 
port of Dublin, but will be extended to other ports as the Gover.- 
ment think necessary. The farm, of some 30 acres, on which 
the plague has broken out afresh, is occupied by a tenant of the 
Marquis of Downshire, and is within half a mile of Drennan, where 
the disease formerly manifested itself. It is a secluded spot, and, so 
far as is known, there has been no communication between it and the 
Drennan district. The particulars of the post-mortem examinations 
have been communicated to the Government, and correspond with the 
symptoms of plague in the circulars lately issued for the information 
of the farming community :—The fourth stomach was found exten- 
sively diseased, and had a plum-coloured redness; the head of the 
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great intestine exhibited the zebra markings; the windpipe was in- 
tensely red, in patches; there was effusion of air under the skin of the 
whole trunk; the root of the tongue was abraded in a mouse-eaten 
way; the corners of the mouth raised and red. The adoption of those 
active measures, which we have so strenuously advocated in this jour- 
nal from the beginning, has once more prevented the spread of this 
dreadful disease. 


The Ladies’ Sanitary Association —The Committee commenced 
work on the Ist of October, 1857. Since that date they have issued 
eight reports. Four hundred and forty-two members only have joined 
the Association in eight years. Twenty of these have been life 
members, having subscribed from 10/. to 2001. each. Two hundred 
and ninety-five members are now on the list, twenty-eight of whom 
have joined within the last nine months. The average yearly receipts, 
360/. With this small sum the Committee have issued fifty tracts, of 
which nearly a miliion copies have been published and circulated. Many 
of these have been translated into several languages, and the Com- 
mittee are constantly requested to permit their further translation. 
Through their distribution, efforts have been made to form sanitary 
associations in France, Germany, Prussia, Holland, Naples, Hungary, 
New York, and Hobart Town. They have been carried into America, 
Australia, India, China, and Africa. They are welcomed in hospitals, 
working men’s clubs, lending libraries, Dorcas societies, mothers’ meet- 
ings, and schools. They are distributed by the clergy of all denomi- 
nations, Scripture readers, City missionaries, sisters of mercy, Bible- 
women, and sanitary missionaries. The sale of sanitary tracts last year 
nearly doubled. The Committee have published a sheet almanac, 
entitled “The Home Almanac.” Nine thousand copies have been 
sold. About 14,000 Sanitary Reports; 4000 of the tract entitled 
“ Dress, and its Cost ;” 1000 papers on ‘‘ Overwork,” and 2500 of the 
paper entitled “The Dance of Death,” have been published and circu- 
lated gratuitously by the Committee. A Free Library of Sanitary 
Books has been formed, and the books have been constantly lent for 
the last six years. Thirty-one courses, or two hundred and thirty- 
three lectures, have been given on Chemistry, Physiology, and Public 
Health. Seventeen of the courses have been free to the working 
classes, who have collected in crowds to hear them. No expense has 
been spared in the illustration of these lectures by experiments, dia- 
grams, models, &c. They have been delivered all over London, from 
Mayfair to Spitalfields, Hackney, Paddington, Mile-end, St. Pancras, 
Lambeth, Battersea, Camden Town, Agar Town, Islington, Maryle- 
bone, Aldersgate-street, Clerkenwell, &c., &c. Many lectures besides 
these have been given in connexion with the gymnastic classes, which 
have been formed in “The Home and Colonial Training College,” 
“ The British and Foreign Training School,” “ The St. John’s Servants’ 
Home,” and in various schools for the poor. Sanitary meetings have 
been held all over England by a member of the Committee, Mrs. 
William Fison, who for three years devoted the principal part of her 
time to reading sanitary papers to large meetings of the upper and 
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working classes in above fifty of the large towns in England. After 
Mrs. Fison had introduced the subject, discussion was invited, and 
sanitary work proposed. The Committee have called attention to the 
bad water supply in many agricultural districts; to the difficulty the 
poor have in obtaining milk for their families, in consequence of the 
trouble it gives to the farmer, and have suggested means which, in 
some instances, have been adopted with success. The Committee have 
also made efforts to eall public attention to the dangers attendant on 
the use of emerald green in the manufacture of flowers, and other 
articles of dress and furniture, with great success. In 1863 the Com- 
mittee drew the attention of the public to the subject of “ Overwork,” 
and, after a lecture by Dr. Richardson, called numerous meetings, 
which resulted in the formation of *‘ The London Dressmaking Com- 
pany.” An establishment was opened on the 25th of March, 1865, at 
18, Clifford-street, Bond-street, when the Bishop of London gave a 
short address. The sanitary regulations are superintended by Dr. 
Lankester, and fifty young women are now employed there, under con- 
ditions which are not injurious to health. The Committee have sent 
out during the last five seasons 1358 parties of the poorest children in 
London, from the ragged schools, &c., into the parks, for fresh air and 
healthful recreation, providing toys, and, where the parents cannot 
afford it, giving a slice of bread to be eaten in the parks; paying 
guides, who are generally the masters and mistresses of the schools, to 
conduct the children to the parks, and keep them there three or four 
hours, twice in each week, during the summer months, in each year. 
Thus 91,852 poor children have been benefited in health and spirits. 
Branch associations, doing like work, have been formed in Aberdeen, 
Bath, Brighton, Reading, Oxford, Dublin, Glasgow, Paisley, Leeds, 
Greenock, Bristol; and others are forming in Inverness, Huntley, 
Forres, Edinburgh, Dundee, Cardiff, Birmingham, and Birkenhead. 
They distribute tracts, give lectures, send out park parties, preach 
sanitary sermons on Sunday evenings, establish day nurseries, have 
their depots for pails, brooms, brushes, whitewash, syringes, disinfecting 
fluids, wc, They cleanse the houses, visit the sick, have mothers’ 
meetings, cooking classes for girls, physiology classes for boys, hold 
their flower shows, and give flannels to the poor. One branch at 
Greenock has 100 visitors from the different churches out among the 
poor, and has distributed above 60/. worth of sanitary tracts in one 
year. Another, at Leeds, has given away some hundredsweight of 
soap. Another, at Paisley, has cleansed 671 houses, 201 of which 
were infected with fever, in one year. Out of the branch at Oxford a 
joimt stock company has arisen for building suitable dwellings for the 
poor. But the half cannot be told. These beautiful associations are 
spreading knowledge, health, peace, purity, and beauty everywhere. 
Funds are urgently required to carry on the work. The Committee 
closed their financial year with 18/. in hand. This season the lectures 
have been stopped. Next season the park parties must be stopped, 
unless this appeal is responded to.—Secretary, E. 8. Griffiths ; Office, 
14a, Princes-street, Cavendish-square, London. 
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Commons (Metropolis) Bill.—This Bill appears to be based on the 
recommendations conteined in the R sports of the Select Committee of 
last session, appointed to inquire into the best means of preserving for 
the public use the forests, commons, and open spaces in and around the 
metropolis. It is proposed by the Bill to incorporate “ The Commons 
Metropolis Commissioners,” consisting of (1) the First Commissioner 
of Works: (2) the chairman of the Metr politan Board of Works; 

3) one Inelosure Commissioner, and (4 and 5) two nominees of the 
Crown. It is well known that Mr. Alcock, when M.P. for East 
Surrey, generously offered to devote to the public his interest, as lord 
of the manor, in the Banstead Downs. The Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s are willing to follow his example with respect to their interest 
in Barnes Common, and the Crown is willing to do the same with 
respect to part of Blackheath. There is reason to expect that these 
examples will be followed by other lords of manors. The Com- 
missioners will be enabled to accept conveyances in such cases, and to 
hold the lands conveyed as trustees therecf for the public. The In- 


} 


closure Commissioners are to be prohil 


jited from sanctioning any 


inclosure within the limits of the Bill. In all other respects the Bill 
may be regarded as one which leaves altogether untouched by its ope- 


ration the rights of lords of manors, commoners, and the public. It is 
proposed to confer on the Commissioners authority, on the request of a 
lord of the manor or of a commoner, to make inquiries as to the con- 
dition of any common, and to prepare a scheme for its management 
and protection from nuisance, to be submitted to Parliament for econ- 
firmation by a general Act, following in this respect the precedent of 
the Inclosure Commission. But in any case in which a petition is 
presented to Parliament against a scheme, it may be referred to a select 
committee as a private bill, and every other precaution is taken against 
interference with rights of property. The area of the Bill is the present 
metropolitan police district, within which area there are about 180 
commons, comprising about 10,500 acres, the preservation of which as 
open spaces is becoming more and more important, and less easy, as 
London extends its buildings into the country. A very considerable 
number of these are, in fact, village greens, over which the public have 
undoubted rights of recreation, and as to which some mode of manage- 
ment is urgently needed. At present there is no authority competent 
to inquire into the condition of any of these commons to ascertain the 
legal rights affecting them, or to facilitate the making of any arrange- 
ments which would preserve them as open spaces, and the Bill would 
remedy this defect. It must be borne in mind that every session sees 
a large increase of London, and a consequent addition to the difficulties 
in which this subject is involved, and, therefore, that it is highly expe- 
dient that no delay should take place in passing this Bill. The Com- 
mons Preservation Society, who have only the public interest at heart, 
earnestly desire the passing of the Bill. Even those who might have 
desired a somewhat different Bill, must see that no other is possible 
this year. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Tue Rerormatory anp InpustriaL Scuoots Biixs. 


Ata Conference of Managers and others interested in Reformatories 
and Industrial Schools, held at 1, Adam Street, Adelphi, under the 
auspices of the Social Science Association and Reformatory and Refuge 
Union, on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 19th and 20th of June, to 
consider the Reformatory and Industrial Schools Bills now before Par- 
liament, the chair was taken by the Right Hon. C. B. Adderly, 
M.P. Amongst those present (many of whom took part in the dis- 
cussion) were Col. Sykes, M.P.; Col. Grey, M.P.; R. C. Hanbury, 
M.P.; Stephen Cave, M.P.; Arthur Mills, Esq.; E. Antrobus, Esq. ; 
Mr. T. B. Baker; Mr. G. W. Hastings; Mr. Sheriff Thomson; Mr. 
J. McGregor; Sir Walter Crofton; Rev. Sydney Turner; C. Walters, 
Ishmael Fish, Deedes Bryan, &c. 

Several letters were received from persons unable to attend, and 
amongst the most valuable were the following :— 


Heath House, Stapleton, Bristol, June 15, 1866. 

My pear Sir,—On Sunday last I received by the kindness of a friend a draft 
Bill to “‘ Consolidate and amend the Acts relating to Reformatory Schools in Great 
Britain.” By the 11 sec. juvenile offenders under ten years of age were disqualified 
for admission into a reformatory, and the same section contained provisions inter- 
fering with the religious instruction of the inmates, which appeared to me highly in- 
expedient. The unqualified restriction as to age has, it appears, given place, not, as I 
had been told, to a complete abandonment, but to a provision in the 12th sec. which 
is, upon the whole, as bad, or, perhaps, even worse than that which it supersedes. It 
is that a youthful offender, if a male under the age of twelve years, and if a female 
under the age of ten years, shall not be sent to a reformatory school unless he or she has 
been previously convicted of some offence punishable with penal servitude or imprison- 
ment, or is sentenced in England at the assizes or quarter sessions; that is to say, 
the magistracy of the country is to be deprived of the power which it has now exer- 
cised for twelve years of disposing of young offenders according to the circumstances 
of each particular case. This attempt to fetter the discretion of the magistrates, and 
to deprive young children of the protection and training of a reformatory school, is 
not a new project. It was devised several years ago, causing deep concern to the 
managers of many reformatory schools, exciting very natural indignation in the 
minds of magistrates, and its abandonment was hailed with great satisfaction, allaying 
feelings which, had they been strengthened by perseverance in the change proposed, 
must have had the very worst effects on the welfare of the reformatory system as 
applied to the young. The committee of the Kingswood Reformatory School near 
Bristol, in their published Report for the year 1862, thus record their opinion of this 
ominous enterprise:—With regard to “a subject which has been much before the 
committee of late, viz., the propriety of committing juvenile offenders to a reforma- 
tory on a first conviction, some ef the committee have had experience extending over 
a very long period in the management of reformatory schools. Others of them are 
magistrates, and are conversant with the principles which guide their brethren and 
themselves in directing the destination of young offenders. When a probability 
exists that by restoring a lad to bis friends (where he is so fortunate as to possess 
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honest and faithful guardians) he will be reclaimed, it is justly considered an abuse 
of the funds of the State and of private charity to send him to a reformatory. But 
the committee cannot agree in the opinion that the decision of magistrates ought to 
turn on the fact that the offender has been convicted more than once. Many lads are 
well known to have offended so often before their first conviction, that to permit them 
to remain at large or to go at large after a short imprisonment, with or without a 
whipping, is to consign them to certain ruin, and to entail great future evil and much 
loss on the community, Again, a lad may have committed only a single offence, and 
yet the untrustworthiness of his relatives may be such as to make his commitment to 
a reformatory the only alternative between safety and destruction. That the num- 
ber of prior convictions is an important circumstance for consideration cannot be 
denied, but to construct an inflexible rule by such a criterion, or to encumber magis- 
trates with applications to the Secretary of State, would, in the opinion of this com- 
mittee, embarrass the proceedings of Courts of Justice and all but paralyse the refor- 
matory system.” The power you will observe to be taken from the magistrates may 
still be exercised by courts of assize and quarter sessions, and under sec. 30 by the 
Secretary of State after a conditional pardon. But these exceptions do little towards 
furnishing a remedy for the mischief created by the provision, while in some respects 
they aggravate it. If an offender is to be sent to a reformatory at all, it is obvious 
to every one and well known by experience to managers that the interval between his 
arrest and his admission to the school should be as brief as possible. But trial at 
assizes or sessions implies preliminary imprisonment which may be of long duration. 
Meanwhile the child is subjected to the influences of a gaol, often most inimical to 
those of a reformatory. Again, all who are conversant with the administration of 
the criminal law know that judges, chairmen of sessions, and recorders are too closely 
and laboriously occupied during the few days that are afforded to their labours to 
undertake with advantage the inquiries necessary to determine the question of whether 
the offender is a proper subject for a reformatory or not—an inquiry much better 
conducted by the committing magistrate, whose local knowledge is often extremely 
valuable, and who can by a short remand obtain time for ascertaining the points on 
which he may be uninformed or in doubt. 

You, I am sure, will not forget that one district differs essentially from another in re- 
gard to the conditions under which young offenders have been living before they fall into 
the hands of justice. During my recordership of Birmingham, I was able to send back 
to friends hundreds of young offenders, and although these friends had practically no 
power of detaining against their will the youths put under their care, and although 
these latter were necessarily exposed to much the same temptations as those which 
they had not been able to resist, yet the result was, on the whole, satisfactory, there 
being good reason to believe that more than half such juvenile criminals were saved 
from relapse. After I had carried on the experiment for some years, I asked my 
friend, the late Serjeant Adams, then assistant judge of the Middlesex Sessions, as to 
the prospects of a similar experiment in his own populous county in the event of its 
being instituted. His reply was, “‘ My desire to act as you are doing at Birmingham 
has always been intense, and I have never lost such opportunities as have been 
afforded me. But, except in a very few instances — certainly not more than half a 
dozen—I have never been able to send a boy or girl to a home which would not have 
been a more efficient school of crime than they can find in the streets or under the 
dry arches where so many of them congregate at night.” 

But the question which the meeting has to consider is not one of speculation but of 
fact. Has not the system of reformatory schools under the present Acts worked 
well? Have either the magistracy or the managers deserved to have their liberty of 
action restrained ? If they have, let the truth be made manifest by public investigation. 
Before we obtained the present Acts, giving us financial assistance, we underwent, 
and justly underwent, a rigorous and long-continued examination before a committee 
of the House of Commons, and we satisfied that committee and the Secretary of State 
that we were doing a public work of no secondary importance, and doing it, so far as 
our means extended, satisfactorily. The Government graciously accepted our aid in 
suggesting the requisite legislative provisions which were framed on this basis—that 
the terms of admission to the schools, the control, the maintenance, and training of 
the young inmates, should be in the future, as they had been in the past, left entirely 
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to the managers, and that such legal powers as were necessary to enable the managers 
to fulfil their duties with advantage to their wards and to the public should be con- 
ferred upon them by Parliament. That, with regard to the financial assistance to be 
given by the Government, it was, in the first place, not desired by the managers that it 
should fully indemnify themselves and their fellow-subscribers for their annual disburse- 
ments, as they thought it expedient that the subscriptions should still be kept up. Second, 
that inspection by an officer appointed by the Government would be essential to 
guard against abuse of the fund to be appropriated to the reformatories, and that such 
inspection, while it would operate as a useful check, would, at the same time, if the 
officer were selected, as he certainly was, for, among other qualifications, his experi- 
ence in reformatory duties, be welcomed by the managers as affording them valuable 
assistance in perfecting the efficiency of their operations, 

The danger of abuse to which I have adverted was reduced almost to a nullity by 
two provisions in the Act. First, that no school should be entitled to financial assist- 
ance until it had been certified to the Government that it was in a state to deserve 
the grant, and that it might continue to receive the public money so long only as it 
continued to deserve it, the Home Office was empowered when it became dissatisfied 
with the conduct of the school to withdraw its certificate and withhold all further 
payments. 

By this simple arrangement, the province of each party was clearly defined and 
placed on the best footing. Reformatory associations bad sprung up without the 
knowledge of the Government, and yet were performing a great public service, evincing 
to all minds the wonderful potency of the voluntary principle. And, consequently, 
it was universally felt that any interference with the managers, not called for by 
absolute necessity, would be utterly inadmissible. They undertake a hard and anxious 
task. Notwithstanding their general success, they have often to encounter severe 
disappointments, and to find earnest and long-sustained endeavours for reformation 
hopelessly unavailing. No common zeal and, I will add, no common aspirations for 
the welfare of others would bear them up under their trials. On one subject they are, 
as might be expected, very susceptible. They cannot permit the religious influences 
which they exercise, and on which they so much rely, to be tampered with. But 
into this part of the subject 1 enter no further. The meeting will be attended by 
gentlemen far better able to discuss it than I am, and my letter has already extended 
to a much greater length than | could wish. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 
The Rev. Walter Clay. M. D. Hm... 


TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE MEETING OF MANAGERS OF REPORMATORY AND 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, 


ted Lodge House, Bristol, June 18, 1866. 

Dear Str,—Being unable to attend the very important meeting which will be held 
to-morrow, to consider the Reformatory and Industrial Schools’ Bills in their present 
form, 1 beg respectfully to request the attention of the meeting to some points which 
I deem of vital importance. I feel sure that kind consideration will be given to my 
views, both because I was one of those who first promoted the reformatory move- 
ment and aided in its establishment, and because for the last fourteen years I have 
been practically developing all the principles then laid down, first at Kingswood Boys’ 
Reformatory, in the early period of which I shared the management; next at Red 
Lodge Girls’ Keformatory, which is still under my exclusive care; and then at the 
Park-road Certified Industrial School, which I founded, and in the management of 
which I still take part. 

I would state at the outset, that both Bills appear to have been drawn with great 
care, and calculated to meet the wants and difficulties which have arisen in the prac- 
tical working of both kinds of schools; for this we must thank the Government, as I 
do also personally, for all the co-operation which I have experienced. I am there- 
fore sure that it is through want of knowledge of the views of managers and the 
requirements of the schools that the most objectionable clause in the Bills has been 
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inserted, It is similar in both, and is the last in Section 12 of the Reformatory Bill. 
It provides for the visits to the schools, at times regulated by the Secretary of State, 
of ministers of religion of a different persuasion from those authorised by the managers, 


and for the sending of inmates to other places of worship than those appointed by the 


managers. 

‘his clause is doubtless intended for the protection of any religious belief which 
may exist in the minds of young persons sentenced to reformatories; but this is 
sufficiently done by requiring magistrates and others who sentence children, to ascer- 
tain if possible to what denominations they belong, and to sentence them to schools 
f that sect; also, to provide against any mistake in the matter, the Act enables 
them to be transferred to another school, at first on the application of parents or 
guardians, and afterwards by the Secretary of State, if petitioned. The clause is un- 
necessary for this purpose, therefore. 

But as respects managers, this clause strikes at the root of the reformatory system 
and previous reformatory Acts, which leave the whole management of the school 
with those who have undertaken the laborious and anxious task of reforming young 
offenders, without interference, subject to the inspection of the Secretary of State, and 
to his withdrawal of the certificate of the school, if its condition is unsatisfactory. 
This clause interferes with the management of the school in its most essential part. 
Every reformatory manager knows that the religious instruction is that on which the 
great dependence is placed in effecting the reformation desired, and that all other 
agencies, however valuable, are subordinate to this. Managers are thus subjected to 
the most important influence being removed from them, and not only so, but to the 
very arrangements of the institution being regulated by a foreign agency. 

Again, the institution wodld suffer from religious dissensions, and the family system 
would be destroyed, if a variety of religious influences were in our institutions, 
Reformatories are not like prisons or workhouses. The inmates all herd and work 
together iu friendly association; the condition of the schools would be most seriously 
injured if the inmates could not join together at morning and evening worship, and 
if religious dissensions were introduced among them. 

It may be said that this clause has already been in the Industrial Schools’ Act 
without doing any injury, and that therefore these disastrous consequences need not 
be anticipated. The clause has been innocuous, simply because it has been a dead 
letter. I have never heard of a single instance in which it has been brought into 
operation, Let it not remain ready to be employed for evil, and a great inconsistency 
with the principles on which the Acts are founded. I trust that these and other 
reasons which may be adduced will lead to the omission of this clause from both 
Bills. Neither Protestants nor Catholics could be benefited by this or any other 
provisions of the kind, and it would cause considerable annoyance to both, if acted on, 

Che other point to which | beg to call your attention is the first clause in the same 
section, which lays restriction on sending boys under twelve, or girls under ten, to 
reformatories, except on second conviction or from sessions. This clause was probably 
intended to lead magistrates to send young children into industrial schools rather than 
reformatories. It is most desirable that they should be thus saved from the brand of 
imprisonment, and associated with young persons less hardened in crime. But to 
produce this effect, there ought to be a clause making it unlawful to imprison any 
young persons under twelve, except as a preliminary to a reformatory. With this 
the clause might stand as it is. Otherwise, the hardship would be very great for those 
who most require careful training, children of tender age. 1 have known many even, 
of that age far too wild and precocious in crime for an industrial, and who have com- 
mitted offences such as housebreaking, arson, stealing from the person, in fact, 
experienced pickpockets ; these have hitherto been indicted for some minor offence, 
and at once sent to a reformatory. With such a clause, these children must either be 
imprisoned and discharged to commit a second crime, or detained in prison for public 
trial. 

I trust that the clause will be omitted. 

These two points appear to me so important, that I am unwilling to trouble the 
meeting with any other remarks, hoping for full consideration of these. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 
Many CARPENTER. 
2N2Z 
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The greater part of the discussion was on clause 12 of the Reform- 
atory Bill, during which the following resolutions were put to the 
Meeting i 

1. “ That the preliminary imprisonment should be at the diseretion 
of the magistrate.” — Negatived. 

2. “That in any case where the sentence would expire before the 
child reaches the age of sixteen years, an additional period should be 
added, so as to complete that age.”— Rejected. 

3. “That the clause by which children under ten upon a first con- 
viction are sent to an Industrial School, and upon a second to a 
Reformatory School, is expedient.”—Carried. 

4. “That it is desirable that, instead of the paragraph in clause 12 
(lines 33 to 41) the provisions should be those of the Reformatory 
Schools Act, 20 & 21 Vic., c. 55, sec. 6.”—Carried. 

‘“‘That.the meeting is of opinion that a clause to the following effect 
should be introduced into the Industrial Schools Act :—That the Com- 
missioners of the Treasury may further contribute a sum not exceeding 
1d. a week for children admitted without the interposition of a magis- 
trate, fed and taught, but not necessarily lodged, in the schools—pro- 
vided that such children shall, in the opinion of the Secretary of State, 
be proper subjects for admission into certified industrial schools.” 
This was carried unanimously. 

“That all the words after the word ‘ Act,’ in line 28 of the 10th 
clause of the Reformatory Schools Act, be left out, and that a corre- 
sponding alteration be made in the Industrial Schools Act.” 

“ That in Reformatory Schools, at clause 18, line 39, after the words 
‘rules thereof,’ insert, ‘or is guilty of gross insubordination.’ ’ 


ASSOCIATION FoR THE I[mMpROovVEMENT oF LonpoN WorKHOUSES. 


The Association for the Improvement of London Workhouses has 
induced the President of the Poor Law Board to make official inquiry 
into the truth of statements as to the condition of many of these places. 
A Report is shortly expected, which will unfold a state of things much 
worse than was at first supposed to exist. Mr. Farnall and Dr. Smith 
have been occupied very recently with an official investigation of charges 
made against the Strand Union and the Rotherhithe Workhouses, in 
which additional light has been thrown upon the state of sick paupers 
under the management of drunken nurses. Matilda Beeton, who was 
examined, said she was formerly head nurse in the infirmary at Rother- 
hithe, the first paid nurse employed. She had under her four pauper 
nurses ; none of them could write, two could read, all of them had got 
drunk on the beer of the patients. Britton, one of them, beat and ill- 
used the patients. Patients were covered with vermin; one woman 
had died of ulcers. Britton got three-pennyworth or six-pennyworth 
of opium at a time to give to patients. She was in the habit of 
turning patients on their left side to let them die, it being a belief 
among nurses that people go out of the world easier on the left side 
than in any other position. Witness had seen maggots crawling out 
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of the flock beds. Spirits and wine were adulterated. One man, she 
believed, died from insnfficient nourishment. Upon cross-examination, 
witness adhered to her statements, and added many additional facts. 

A Meeting of Metropolitan Guardians, lately held at St. James's 
Hall, strenuously opposes all interference with their functions of local 
self-government. They affirm that the removal of paupers from the 
control of parochial management, and placing them under central and 
imperial authority, would be subversive of their principles, and that the 
hospitals proposed on a better system of management would fall into 
the hands of “a self-elected body of medical commissioners ;” that 
there would be wasteful expenditure, entailing a heavy expense upon 
the ratepayers of the metropolis. No sympathy was shown for a pro- 
position to the effect that the present system of administering relief to 
the sick poor was capable of reform, and that due consideration should 
be given to a plan of reform that may be proposed by the Poor Law 
Board. 

The Poor Law Board and guardians in most London parishes 
have always been at loggerheads, and the opposition of the latter to 
judicious and much-needed reform will be raised under the ery of 
‘Government interference” and “ centralisation.” The whole subject, 
however, of Poor-law reform, in spite of its difficulties, must be dealt 
with. The Whitehall Board have not shown themselves masters of 
the questions, if we may judge from their ignorance of the present well- 
known deficiencies of the medical organisation, incompetent nursing, 


and hygienic arrangements in all parts of the country. An opportunity 
has now arrived for the full ventilation of matters, which it is hoped 
will result in a final re-organisation of Poor-law tactics. 


Merropouitan Association ror Improvinec THE DWELLINGS OF 
THE INpDUsTRIOUS CLASSES. 

The annual meeting of the Metropolitan Association for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes was held on Friday, June 22nd, 
at their offices, 19, Coleman-street, the Hon. Dudley Fortescue in 
the chair. Among the gentlemen present were the Right Hon. Lord 
Claude Hamilton, M.P., Mr. Russell Scott, Mr. E. Hill, Mr. E. 
Enfield, Mr. Julian Goldsmid, M.P., Rey. Mr. Wilkinson, and Mr. C. 
Gatliff (secretary). The report, which was taken as read, congratu- 
lated the shareholders on the steady progress of the association. The 
Victoria Cottages in <Albert-street, Mile-end New Town, had been 
completed during the past year, and thirty-six families were now 
provided with comfortable dwellings on a site where, a short time 
since, but thirteen families were accommodated. Dwellings for 149 
were also in course of erection, consequent on an arrangement effected 
with the Marquis of Westminster, and it was expected that these 
would be completed before the presentation of the next annual report. 
Eight pairs of semi-detached cottages had been erected at Penge, on 
the freehold property, where there was room for 160 cottages and 
gardens; and the shareholders appealed to their aid in making this 
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property useful and remunerative. This appeal was made with the 
greater confidence because of the steady improvement in the finances 
of the Company, a further increase in the net profits having taken 
place this year, notwithstanding the unavoidable unproductiveness of 
money, while the dwellings on which it is expended are in course of 
construction. The net profits amounted to 3760/. 3s. 10d. for the 
year, out of which a dividend of 34 per cent. was recommended, the 
payment of which would leave a balance of 345/. 19s. 8d. to be carried 
to the guarantee fund, which would thus be increased to 2924/. 18s. 
5d. The average rate of mortality during the year in the property of 
the Association had been about 17 per 1000, contrasting favourably 
with that of the metropolis generally, which had been 24 per 1000. 
697 tenants are now living on the property of the Association. 


Nationa, ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


The Council of the Association met on Friday, June 22nd. Lerd 
Brougham, who was in the chair, stated that he was, with reluctance, 
compelled to decline re-election as President of the Association at the 
Manchester meeting. In consequence, Sir James Kay Shuttleworth 
moved, and Mr. Hastings seconded, the following resolution :— 

“ That the Council have heard with great regret the announcement 
uiade by Lord Brougham, that he feels it indispensable to decline to 
preside at the ensuing annual meeting at Manchester, and they cannot 
receive this announcement without putting on record their grateful 
sense of the great services which his Lordship has rendered to the 
Association as its president from its commencement, and by his pre- 
sence and addresses at every annual meeting, as well as by the exer- 
tion of his personal influence to promote the success of all the objects 
which the Association has in view.” 

Mr. Hastings stated that he felt bound to inform the Council that, 
from various circumstances, it was quite out of his power to discharge 
the duties of the general secretaryship, as he had hitherto done, and 
that, therefore, he felt it was his duty to recommend the Council to 
nominate some other person for the office. The expression of feeling, 
however, on the partof the meeting was so strong, that he consented 
to allow himself to be nominated. 

The rest of the business was formal. 


Workrsc Men’s Cricve Unton. 


On Thursday, the 10th of May, the anniversary festival of this 
recently-established Institution was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
His Grace the Duke of Argyll took the chair, supported by Earl 
Grosvenor, the Earl of Lichfield, Lord Lyttelton, Major-General Lord 
Frederick Paulett, Mr. Layard, M.P., Mr. Davenport Bromley, M.P., 
Sir John Pakington, &c. The dinner having been finished, and the 
cloth drawn, the noble Chairman gave the usual routine loyal and 
patriotic toasts; and, after proposing the health of the clergy of all 
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denominations, and denouncing temperately, but strongly, the intro- 
duction of any sectarian differences into these Clubs, the Chairman 
gave the toast of the evening, “ Success to the Working Men’s Club 
and Institute Union.” His Grace did this at considerable length, and 
vindicated Trades’ Unions and similar combinations of labour from the 
charges he alleged had been unfairly brought against them. He claimed 
that these associations did no more for their fellow-workmen than the 
Parliament had done for these workmen's wives and children, in limit- 
ing the hours of labour under the Factory Act. That Act was passed 
to prevent excessive competition of labour bringing about a system of 
overwork, and, as Parliament had declined to include in the same Act 
the adult male labourers, the Trades’ Unions had been striving, and not 
altogether without success, to obtain the same end for themselves. 
Some of these organisations had very large annual funds, and these 
were on the whole economically distributed. It was true, unfortunately, 
perhaps, that the working men did not as a body contribute to these 
Clubs; nor did the Trades’ Unions support them. On the whole, 
however, he thought it was not very desirable, considering the main 
views with which those organisations of labour were formed, that they 
should have the support, and therefore virtually the control, of such 
sociated institutes as that, the cause of which he most earnestly then 
commended to the benevolent consideration of his hearers. The noble 
duke's speech was loudly cheered, and a most munificent list of sub- 
scriptions rewarded his exertions on behalf of the institute whose cause 
he had advocated. The report of the society, which was distributed 
about the room, states that its objects and plans can be practically 
worked out with most beneficial results, as is amply proved in Leeds, 
Croydon, Notting-hill, Westminster, Winchester, Newcastle, Hull, 
Northampton, York, Rotherham, Bolton, Guildford, Brighton, Wednes- 
bury, Manchester, Preston, Bristol, Devizes, Shoreditch, Chelsea, 
Camden-town, Holloway, Southwark, and other places, making a total 
of about 300 clubs, 41 of which are in the metropolitan districts, and 
nearly all of which have been formed under the iniluence of this Union 
in the course of little more than three years. The applications at the 
office for advice and information, personally and by letter, average 
about 60 weekly; and the secretary has attended by request nearly 
100 meetings in different parts of the country; 250,000 copies of the 
publications of the Union have been distributed. Several Clubs are 
now being formed in various localities, by the impulse and under the 
guidance of the Union. Bat, if the Council are to carry on their work 
efficiently, they must receive increased, and especially more regular, 
support, since they are continually obliged to forego valuable oppor- 
tunities of usefulmess; and, in referring to the condition of their 
finances, they would point out that the more successful the society has 
been in arousing and directing local zeal, the more effectually it has 
diverted to the establishment of local Clubs those contributions which 
would otherwise, at all events in part, have augmented its own 


resources. 
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Tue Mission Work amoncst Fatten Women 1x Lonpoy. 


This Mission, commenced in 1858, is designed to employ Female 
Missionaries, to go out into the streets at night, to distribute tracts, 
and seek to lead the fallen to a better life, to visit the hospitals and work- 
houses, and to endeavour to find situations, or to place in homes, or re- 
store to their friends, those who, on inquiry, appear sincerely desirous 
to forsake their life of sin. 

Since its formation, more than 1300 young women have been 
rescued from the streets; a large number have been restored to their 
parents, placed in service, or otherwise provided for, without entering 
an Institution. 

Eight Female Missionaries are now employed in this work: one, 
who speaks French, German, and Italian, amongst the Foreigners ; 
and one to give special attention to cases of attempted suicide. When 
funds permit, the number will be increased to ten. An earnest appeal 
is made for immediate help, to Messrs. Smith, Payne & Co., 1, Lom- 
bard-street, E.C. The office is 24, New-street, Spring-gardens. 


FemaLte Penitentiary. 


The annual meeting of the subscribers to the Female Penitentiary, 
Pentonville-road, was held on Friday, June 22, at the Institution, the 


Right Hon. the Earl of Chichester in the chair. 

The report for the past year, being the fifty-ninth annual report, was 
read, stating that the number of inmates on the Ist of April, 1865, had 
been 68; and that from that date to the 3lstof March, 1866, 118 had 
been admitted. This was an increase of 48 admissions over the number 
of the previous year, and was a larger number than had ever been 
admitted in any one year, except in the year 1824, when the admissions 
amounted to 127. It was also gratifying to be able to announce that 
the number of those leaving voluntarily was much smaller in propor- 
tion than formerly—not one-third having so left the institution. 
Several satisfactory letters testifying to the good conduct of girls 
who had left the establishment for service were read. The receipts for 
the past year had been 2381/. 16s. 11d., of which 412/. 10s. had been 
legacies. The amount received for needlework done in the institution 
had been about 70/., and that for washing above 900/. The expendi- 
ture had been 2302/. Os. 6d., leaving a balance in hand of 79/. 16s. 5d. 
The Chairman said the report just read showed that their labours had 
produced some fruit. They had no small difficulties to encounter in 
wrestling, as they had to do, with sin and evil; but the weapon which 
they employed was a mighty one—the Gospel of Christ. If the number 
of similar institutions were multiplied twentyfold, there would still be 
abundant room for them, and he hoped this one would be amply 
supported so that it might be always full. The Rev. Gordon Calthorpe 
and other gentlemen also addressed the meeting; the report was una- 
nimously adopted, and the other business transacted. During the day 
a sale of work was held in the lower rooms, where a great variety of 
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useful and ornamental articles were displayed; crochet and fancy 
work of the neatest and finest character, shirts and underclothing for 
ladies and gentlemen, equal to that of any first-rate establishment, 
and dressers and wrappers skilfully and well put out of hand. Some 
of the work had been done by former inmates, and presented to the in- 
stitution as a mark of gratitude for the benefits received there. Among 
the work shown might be seen a number of towels hemmed and marked 
for the Royal Palace. These were marked with a crown and the 
letters ““V.R.” The week’s washing, which was laid out in the 
drying-rooms, testified to the admirable manner in which this portion 
of the work of the inmates is performed. It appears that they take in 
the washing of about eighty families in the neighbourhood, who pay 
not more than what is charged in general for such work. The laundry 
affords at present employment to about forty of the inmates, and the 
institution could do yet more of this work than they have at present. 
Those who enter the institution do so of their own free will, and are not 
compelled to remain unless they choose to do so. But if they wish to 
leave, they must first state their reasons for doing so to the Board. 
None are sent out to service or otherwise till they have spent two 
years in the house, and after that time, if their conduct has been satis- 
factory, they are provided with an outfit. Should they remain in their 
first service for a year, conducting themselves well, they receive a 
reward of one guinea, and a similar reward at the expiration of a second 
year. 
Fremate Mepican Society. 


The second annual meeting of the Female Medical Society was held 
last month, at the Hanover-square Rooms, the Earl of Shaftesbury in 
the chair. A good many ladies and a large number of female medical 
students were present. The objects of the society are:—1. To promote 
the employment of educated women in the practice of midwifery, and 
the treatment of the diseases of women and children. 2. To provide 
for women facilities for learning midwifery, &c., like those which have 
long been in the possession of men. 3. To establish a publicly-recog- 
nised Board of Examiners, so that women who have pursued an appro- 
priate course of study, and passed an adequate examination, may be 
distinguished from others. And, when the College shall have been 
satisfactorily developed, the society will ask the Legislature for a 
Charter of Incorporation, and endeavour to obtain a recognised social 
standing for properly-qualified midwives. The report of the committee 
for the past year stated that the number of students had increased to 
twenty; the lectureships had hitherto proved almost self-supporting ; 
and the entries of students for the next session are likely to exceed in 
number those of either of the former years. Several of the students 
who intended to support themselves as accoucheurs, had now com- 
pleted the prescribed course of practical as well as theoretical and 
general scientific instruction, and, having already commenced practice, 
a considerable number of lady patients had been referred to their care 
from the office. No sort of casualty or misfortune had occurred in any 
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case, and a number of letters were at hand for perusal, which, without 
exception, convey the warmest expressions of thanks to the society, 
and of satisfaction with the attendance of the ladies. The following 
resolutions were passed :— 


“ That midwifery, as an important branch of medical practice, con- 
stitutes a lucrative profession, for which women ought to have proper 
means of instruction, and in which it is highly desirable that women 
should be employed.” 

“That no sufficient system of instruction in midwifery, and the 
accessory branches of medical science, has hitherto been accessible to 
women in England—that the present utterly unregulated state of 
female practitioners in midwifery is repulsive to educated women, and 
degrading to this important vocation-—that great public inconvenience 
and frequent loss of life now occur, for want of a properly qualified 
and sufficiently numerous class of midwives.” 


Frencu Nationa, Society ror ENCOURAGING VIRTUE. 


This Society held its public meeting on Sunday, the 24th of June, 
at the Hotel de Ville, Baron de Ladoucette presiding. After an open- 
ing address, the prizes were distributed; one being awarded, for her 
faithful devotedness to her masters, to a servant woman of Lisleux, 
Constance Ravel, known for her poetical talent, and to whom M. de 
Lamartine first drew attention; another was given to a nun at 
Symrna, for acts of humane self-abnegation; and a third to a ballet 
girl ofthe Porte St. Martin Theatre, Mdlle. Rozo, who was crowned in 
recognition of her persevering industry, attention to her calling, and 
admirable conduct whilst supporting her family by her exertions. This 
grouping of a servant, a dancer, and a nun is as original as unexpected. 


Asytum ror Fatueriess CHILpREN. 


The twenty-second annual examination of the children of this in- 
stitution was held on Wednesday, the 27th, at the asylum, at Reedham, 
near Croydon, Mr. Samuel Morley in the chair. Mr. Morley and a 
number of ladies and gentlemen interested in the prosperity of the in- 
stitution left London Bridge by the 10.5 train on the Brighton Railway, 
and arrived at the asylum shortly after eleven o'clock. On the arrival 
of the visitors Mr. Morley took the chair, and the examination of the 
children was proceeded with in the order set forth in the printed pro- 
gramme. The boys and girls, who were placed on raised seats at one 
end of the hall, replied in a very intelligent manner to the questions 
put to them in reading and spelling, English history, English grammar, 
Scripture, geography, and mental arithmetic. The children of the infant 
school next underwent an examination on general subjects. Both ex- 
aminations elicited general admiration and reflected the greatest credit 
on the teachers and managers of the institution. The examination 
throughout was conducted by Mr. Saunders, from the British and 
Foreign School Society. The children sang a hymn between the ex- 
amination on each subject. At the conclusion of the examinations 
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specimens of writing and drawing by the pupils were handed round for 
inspection, and challenged general approval. After a short interval 
allowed to the visitors for inspecting the grounds of the asylum, the 
company assembled under a spacious marquee, where luncheon was 
served. Mr. Morley presided, assisted by the committee and officers 
of the institution. At the conclusion of the repast the chairman in 
appropriate terms proposed the health of “the Queen,” which was 
drunk with the usual demonstrations of loyalty, and accompanied by a 
verse from the “ National Anthem.” The chairman next proposed 
“ Prosperity to the Asylum for Fatherless Children,” coupling with 
the toast the names of Mr. Harvey (the treasurer), and Mr. Aveling 
hon. secretary). In prefacing the toast the chairman referred to the 
examinations which he had witnessed with so much pleasure, conducted 
as they were by a man whom he should call the “ prince of examiners.” 
The plan of Mr. Saunders was to draw the children out rather than to 
puzzle them, and that, he thought, was the perfection of examination. 
Mr. Harvey and Mr. Aveling returned thanks, and the latter gentle- 
man then read the list of contributions towards the fund for the heating 
of the building, the chairman and Mr. Sargood heading the list with a 
subscription of 100 guineas each. The company then returned to the 
hall, when the chairman distributed the prizes. In the course of the 
evening dialogues and recitations were given by some of the children, 
after which the interesting proceedings terminated. The visitors re- 
turned to town highly gratified with the events of the day. 


Society ror Improvise THe ConpiTIon oF THE LABouURING 
CLAssEs. 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the friends and subscribers to 
this Society was held on Wednesday, the 27th of June, at Willis’s Rooms, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury in the chair. The report of the committee 
stated that every succeeding year there was an increased improvement 
in the labouring classes, and the operations of the Society were more 
successful. The rapid growth of the large towns, and the displace- 
ment of the poor by railway extension, only served to enhance the evil 
of overcrowding, and increase the difficulties which lay in the way of 
the working classes. The railway bills introduced in the present 
session dealt with 16,000 houses. Good dwellings were required more 
in the City than in the suburbs, and it was absolutely necessary that 
Parliament should be asked to pass an Act giving compulsory powers 
to appropriate sites available for the erection of improved dwellings for 
the labouring classes. After referring, in terms of high praise, to the 
practical philanthropy of Mr. Peabody, the report went on to say that 
applications from agricultural districts for plans of improved dwellings 
furnished by the Society were never so numerous as during the past 
year. The working classes in the towns of Bradford and Sheffield had 
benefited much by the efforts of the Society. The houses of the 
Society in Bloomsbury, Wild’s-court, Drury-lane, Tyndall’s-buildings, 
Gray’s-inn-road, and other districts of London, were stated to be 
well tenanted. Ont of a population of 1700, the tenants of the 
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Society, the mortality was only 28, and of that number 12 were chil- 
dren under eight years of age. The results of the year’s operations 
clearly falsified the assertion that the working classes had any natural 
desire or inclination to live in darkness or dirt. The efforts of the 
benevolent were greatly needed to help the poor, and it would be well 
if there was more contact between the rich and the poor, and if rich 
capitalists gave a portion of their time to improve the condition of 
their poor labourers. The Society had done much towards the sup- 
pression of intemperance and crime among the labouring classes, The 
funds actually received in the year, from all sources, for the general 
purposes of the Society, was 5981/. 1s. 6d., the balance in hand at 
the commencement of the year being 287/., which made the total 
amount to be accounted for 6268/. Is. 6d. The expenses of the 
lodging-houses, including repairs and re-painting, &c., amounted to 
33651. 6s. 34d. The loans repaid and other claims, and interest on 
loans, &c., amounted to 1932/. ¥s. 4d. Rent of offices, salaries, com- 
mission, and incidental expenses 669/. 4s. 3d., leaving a balance of 
301/. 2s. 74d. The real property of the Society (valued at cost) is 
44,3651. 3s. 1d., and the general liabilities 21,015/., leaving assets 
23,3501. 3s. 1d. The report was adopted, and addresses delivered by 
the noble chairman, the Rev. J. B. Owen, Dr. Greenhill, Rev. Canon 
Conway, Rev. A. Bailey, Mr. Spurnheim, and Rey. W. Wilkinson. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman closed the proceedings. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISS COBBE ON THE WOMEN’S PETITION. 
To the Editor of the Soctau. Science JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir,—As you have referred to the petition on the subject of the right of 
women to vote for members of Parliament, | trust you will insert Miss Cobbe’s letter 
to the Spectator, in answer to a sneering article on the subject of women’s rights. 

Yours, 
London, June 25, 1866. A Woman. 


Sir,—Visiting some time ago the vast subterranean cave of Adelsberg, I lingered 
for some moments beside the famous river which has no outlet into the upper world 
of lights, but runs its whole course 

“ In caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea.” 
In this river (as all the world knows) dwells the Proteus anguineus, a creature who 
by long habitation of darkness has lost the power of vision, and displays only the 
rudiments of the organs of sight. The poor animals of this singular species are 
smooth to the touch and rather colourless, but extremely soft, and on the whole in- 
offensive. 

The destiny of these little eels was, I confess, painfully recalled to my mind by 
reading your article of last Saturday on “The Women’s Petition.” I could not 
refrain from picturing to myself a few audacious ones among them striving to wriggle 
out of their Styx (through some Mill-race perhaps, or other available medium), while 
a stern Spectator sat by on the bank, and pushed them back as far as he was able 
underground, remarking solemnly, “ Le droit dérive de la capacité! You have lived 
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o long in darkness, you stupid fishes, that you cannot use your eyes at all, so do not 

attempt to push yourselves where you or your fry might possibly learn to use them 
hereafter, Till you ‘ show us that y you can feel a general interest’ in the: course of the 
Danube and the Vistula, you must go back to your underground river.’ 

Is it possible, Mr. Editor, that you do not see that the object of the petitioners 
whom you compliment as “able politicians of the feminine gender,” is precisely to 
cultivate among their sisters that “capacity” on which you hold that rights are 
founded, and which they believe the exercise of political duties can alone call forth ? 
Women have, indeed, special reasons for desiring direct representation to protect 
their interests in the many cases wherein they have suffered, like the interests of all 
other unrepresented classes living under a representative government. We have not 
to look further than two pages back of the Spectator from the article on the “ Peti- 
tion” to read the admission that “the sum of human misery in the shape of poverty 
artificially inflicted on women is very great.” Few there are who do not know cases 
of other misery also “ artificially inflicted on women” in matters nearer to their 
hearts than their pecuniary interests. But any amendment of the laws affecting 
either their property or their conjugal or parental rights which may hereafter be ob- 
tained, through the exercise of the franchise, must be secondary to the benefit which 
would accrue to them from the exercise itself, and from the sense it would awaken of 
graver duties and nobler interests than those in which alone they are now permitted 
to share beyond the threshold of their homes, namely, the grand duty of morning 
visits, the supreme interest of croquet. 

The sad truths you tell of the narrowness of the views of women and their tendency 
to place personal favour before justice are precisely the reasons which determine 
their friends to seek to open for them a wider horizon, and to engage them in nobler 
and more impersonal interests. Your assertion that agricultural labourers have 
“certainly more capacity for political self-dependence, for taking a view of their 
own, however ignorant, than the great mass of women,” appears to me open to some 
question. A large acquaintance with carters, ploughmen, mowers, and even with 
under-gardeners and wood-rangers, has hardly impressed me with much confidence 
in their “capacity for political self-dependence,” seeing that the existence of such 
parties as Liberals and Conservatives, and of such cities as London and Paris, ap- 
peared generally involved in their minds in a certain haze unfavourable to “ political 
self-dependence.” 1 may remark, however, that in bringing the “ mass of women” 
into comparison with the above carters and ploughmen, you rather transgress the 
bounds of the argument. No one has asked for votes for the “mass of women,” or 
for married women at all. Single women possessing houses or estates are those for 
whom the franchise is claimed, and these women, ranging from the small shopkeeper 
to Miss Burdett Coutts, are, I conceive, generally quite equal to bear comparison 
with the ploughman and carter, or even with the speedily-enfranchised blacksmith and 
bricklayer. In my own circle I could count a few quite as well informed and as con- 
scientious as the majority of masons and cab-drivers. Nay, it seems to me possible 
that deeper scrutiny might prove that it would be the soundest of all possible policy, 
while a mass of uneducated male votes is being poured into the scales of the Consti- 
tution, to balance them by the admission of the votes of a class having much greater 
educational and moral advantages, namely, those of single women of property. 

Women have been taught to consider politics as altogether beyond their sphere, as 
matters in which no change of circumstance could give them legitimate influence; 
men, even the poorest, are taught to view them as their honourable work, or at least 
as a work to which a rise in condition would introduce them. The marvel is, these 
things being so, not that so few women care for politics, but that so many take an 
intelligent interest in them while thousands of men regard them with indifference. 
I should be ready to wager that among the most constant readers of the Spectator, 
for instance, there were to be found at least as many ladies as gentlemen. But how- 
ever this may be, I must venture to present one petition more at the conclusion of this 
long letter; it is, that even if, on fair review, you remain of opinion that we women 
are generally altogether ignorant and deficient in political capacity, you will still 
treat us on some othes principle than that of the traditional schoolmtaster, who strictly 
forbade his boys to enter the water till they could prove beforehand their capacity to 
swim. I am, &c., 

Frances Power Conse. 
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[Miss Cobbe must excuse us for remarking that we never heard of any boys learning 
to swim without going into the water, but we think we have heard in every free 
country of whole classes becoming political before they have exercised the franchise. 
The truth is that Miss Cobbe and the few clever women who are political now, have 
learned politics without political power, which sufficiently disposes of Miss Cobbe’s 
amusing but misleading illustration. We understood the petition as demanding votes 
for all women qualified by the possession of the ordinary qualifications, which would, 
we suppose, cover the case of either married or single women with freehold property 
of an adequate amount.— Spectator. } 


WENDELL PHILLIPS ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
To the Editor of the Sociar Science JouRNAL. 


Sir,—If you consider the enclosed as suitable for your journal, and can conveniently 
find room for it, it may interest many of your readers. Yours truly, 
WiiuiaM TALLACK, 
Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment, June 15, 1866. 


‘TO ALEXANDER H. BULLOCK, GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

“Edward W. Green is dead—hanged by your hand in deference to a mistaken 
public opinion. His execution is the most remarkable in my day, aud the least jus- 
tifiable. For it you are responsible. In vain, after baving snatched a responsibility 
from which the generous course of Governor Andrew, your predecessor, had, in sub- 
stance, shielded you—in vain do you attempt to hide yourself behind legal technicali- 
ties and the authority of courts. The constitution of Massachusetts leaves with the 
Governor and Council the final decision whether a man shall be hanged. Whenever 
mere law would work injustice, you are charged with the duty of seeing that substan- 
tial justice is done. 

“In the form which this case finally took, we, the citizens, have nothing to do 
with courts. The Governor and Council hanged Edward W. Green in a truer sense 
than any other Governor or Council ever hanged any other man. 

“It is nothing to us, and no defence to you, that the Chief Justice quibbled away 
the humane intent of the statute of 1858, setting at nought the usual rules for the 
construction of statutes; and ignoring wholly the practice of States from which we 
borrowed the law. Our statute of 1458 is copied from that of States where a jury 
always decides on the degree of murder. We deplore that Green is the first man 
hanged without a jury passing on this question of degree, in any State whose statute 
resembles ours, and that thus judge-made law defies the statute. 

“ We cherish all due respect for the decisions of our Supreme Court, and would not 
lightly presume to doubt them. But when life and death are in issue, every man is 
held to plain speech. 1 cannot but remember that the party with which I have the 
honour to be associated has, within twenty years, presumed to doubt more than a 
dozen opinions of our bench and that of the Union; and in all those cases these courts 
would now be glad of an opportunity to reverse their decisions and erase sad blots 
from their record. I remember, also, that the time has gone by when our Chief 
Justiceship was earned by legal learning and brains, and that it is filled now by a 
man of fortune, merely because, on account of bie wealth, he could afford to take an 
office whose grossly inadequate salary made competent lawyers avoid it. 

“ But this is immaterial now. Your responsibility hides the court. You hanged 
Green without justifiable cause. Even the poor subterfuge of the unanimous concur- 
rence of your Council is hollow pretence. We saw one-third of their number leave 
the Council Chamber long before the hearing was ended, impatient of the investiga- 
tion and unwilling to risk losing the cars, even to hear the last petition of a man 
whose life hung on their judgment. Their assent was mere formal concurrence with 
your decision. You, you alone, hanged Green. 

“ Massachusetts divides murder into two degrees, and punishes it with death only 
when in the first degree—that is, when committed with deliberately premeditated 
malice aforethought. ‘ 

“ She enacts that ‘ the degree of murder shall be found by the jury.’ Such, also, is 
the practice of the States from which we borrow our statute. With this law in view, 
let us state Green’s case. 
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“ You had evidence laid before you, uncontradicted evidence, that Green, though 
trusted with a petty office, had been always incompetent to perform its duties, and 
relied on help for anything beyond mere routine; that he was, both on his mother’s 
and father’s side, descended from families thoroughly tainted with insanity. Medical 
experts assured you that, though twenty-seven years old, he ought to be classed with 
boys of fifteen or sixteen years of age ; that he was ‘ physically, mentally, and morally 
a dwarf,’ and that he showed no such intellect as ought to make him responsible to 
the extent of capital punishment; that to hang him would be vindictiveness and not 
justice. 

“ Six clergymen, all of whom had seen him often in prison, some of whom had 
been his constant visitors during his incarceration, coincided in that opinion. The 
very magistrate before whom he was first arraigned expressed the same belief ; the 
gaolers concurred; the detectives who arrested him informed you that long before 
they had completed the case against him, his fellow-citizens hurried on his arrest, 
alleging that Green was so weak there was no use in waiting for complete proof, since 
he would be sure to break down and confess the moment he was charged. 
at his arrest confirmed this view : 
child, and by his. 

“ No testimony rebutted this. Nothing impeached it. 

“ This dwarf in morals and mind was set before a jury. The only clear, distinct, 
and abiding idea he had was that he killed Converse, but not deliberately. Left 
almost alone by the few friends he had, after long solitary confinement, he, with as 
deliberate purpose as he was capable of, pleaded guilty of murder in the second degree. 
The Government refuse to accept the plea, and the court suggests that he retire with 
his counsel to consult. Here the court erred sadly, grievously. His appearance 
showed his weakness, and no humane and heedful judge would have allowed any 
influence to be used to induce him to change his long-considered purpose. 
pulous and delicate action of our bench in its best days forbade it. 

Green goes out with his counsel, and after some time consents to the formal plea 
of guilty in the first degree ; but, as his counsel tells us, he added at the same moment 
his protest that he did not kill deliberately. To the last hour of his life he always 
aflirmed that he never intended to plead guilty to deliberate murder. 

“* Now, how stands the case? Here was a moral and mental dwarf, born in the 
hot-bed of insanity, never tried by a jury—convicted without trial, on a plea which 
he said, and which the facts show, he never meant to make—a plea which eminent 
lawyers, among them the highest criminal authority in New England, assert that he 
never did make in any true legal sense—a plea which his able and honest counsel 
assures us he never should have advised or allowed Green to make, had he kaown 
what you, sir, now know. 

“ Such a man—no, such a dwarf—you hang. History, looking back on a bar of 
lawyers, many of whom denv that Green was ever legally convicted, must creep 
through the special pleading of a bench of cunning judges to find out how you ever 
got any legal right to hang him at all. 

‘* Green was never tried by a jury. The only trial resembling a jury trial that he 
ever had, was before Governor Andrew’s council. That was the first and only body 
which ever investigated the facts of his case, and one-third of that body advised 
Governor Andrew to commute his sentence. It is not unreasonable to presume that 
the same result would have followed a formal jury trial, and if so, he would have 
been acquitted of murder in the first degree. 

“* Under a law which holds that every reasonable doubt should acquit the indicted 
party, and that only a unanimous jury can convict him, you hanged a man—no, a 
boy dwarf—whose “case was never presented before any body of men which was not 
divided on the question of his guilt. 

* Under a law which holds that reasonable doubt shall acquit the indicted party, 
you hanged a man whose death-warrant a magistrate whom your most partial admirer 
will admit is a far better lawyer and as keenly conscientious a man as yourself—re- 
fused for fifteen months to sign. Since Green never had a jury tnal, and Governor 
Andrew as a magistrate under a deep sense of official responsibility had most conscien- 
tiously and thoroughly investigated his case, surely the deliberate conviction of such 
a man might have weighed as ‘ reasonable doubt’ in the mind of one not over anxious 
to hang a fellow-being! 


The scene 
both by their conduct in treating him like a mere 


The scra- 
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“T do not believe a case can be found in any State of this Union where a governor 
has ordered to execution one whose case his predecessor had thoroughly examined and 
refused to’sign a death-warrant. Such proceeding violates, in substance, the first 
rule of the common law, that reasonable doubt saves the party. 

* You hanged:a man whom no jury, knowing what you did the hour you signed 
his death-warrant, would ever have convicted of murder in the first degree. Tried 
anywhere in the State, the hour you signed his warrant, Green would have been 
acquitted of capital crime. This you are lawyer enough to know; this three-quarters 
of the criminal lawyers of the State will tell you. 

“ A dwarf—never tried but to be acquitted—influenced into a plea he never in- 
tended to make—one which keen lawyers contend he never did make—a man whom 
his counsel besought Government to spare, because, knowing what he does, he never 
would have allowed Green to plead guilty—such a one, making your way through all 
the barriers the generosity of your predecessor had put between you and your victim, 
you drag to the gibbet. If the humane common law is in force—if the statute of 
1851 is law, you alone hanged Green without legal justification. That statute was 
enacted to shield just such cases. Massachusetts never intended to hang such 
criminals. Had this been a rich man’s son, surrounded with friends, furnished with 
counsel in ample time to investigate his case, he had never been convicted. Con- 
victed, such a one would have never been hanged. 

“Poor and friendless, he was thrust suddenly upon counsel unprepared, without 
time to examine his case, and before a court which, ignorant as it was of the facts, 
may be innocent of deliberate offence, but surely by needlessness and inattention has 
brought shame on. the execution of the law in Massachusetts. Over such a boy, 
arraigned under a novel statute, there should have been thrown the most delicate and 
scrupulous safeguards ofthe law. Certainly, no such careful respect to the purity of 
its ermine and the humane caution of the law is visible on this occasion. 

‘* Mistaken public opinion, fed on false rumours, demanded a victim, and you 
washed your hands in blood to conciliate the people. 

“But even this black cloud reveals one spot of its silver lining. The community 
will learn that so grave and terrible a power as that of life and death should not be 
trusted where it can ever be used as a counter in the game of political ambition. If 
our Government is such that we cannot sometimes escape as magistrates men who 
will try to make even the gibbet a stepping-stone to higher place, then it is not safe 
to continue the use of this murderous punishment. ‘Show me that human testimony 
is infallible,’ said Lafayette, ‘ before I will admit of capital punishment.’ 

“ Following such an example, we may say, show us that designing men will never 
use a gibbet as help to political ambition, before we entrust such with this terrible power. 
Of the heartless George IV. it is recorded that he often stood long before his Chan- 
cellor begging him to suggest something that would save him from the cruel necessity 
of signing a death-warrant. You, when facts, science, law, your predecessor, and 
substantial justice stood ready to shield you, snatched, with calculating ambition, 
this dread responsibility, and you think that your mountain stands stronger to-day 
for the outrage. May the justice and self-respect of Massachusetts forbid! 

“ May, 1866. “ WENDELL PHILLips,” 


WATER SUPPLY. 
To the Editor of the Soctay Science JouRNAL. 


Sm, — In an excellent paper published in your Journal for June, on Water 
Supply, at page 430, the writer says, ‘‘ No communication should exist between the 
drains and household cistern.” 

In my cistern, in case it should become too full and to prevent flooding, there is a 
waste-pipe or overflow-pipe communicating direct with the drain, as I imagine is the 
case with nearly all the cisterns in London: up this waste-pipe no doubt there 
frequently will come all manner of foul gases, liable, perhaps, to be absorbed by the 
water in the cistern, the cover of which is always closely fastened down in case of 
frost, &c. In what way is this communication to be done away with, having due 
regard to the stair-carpets and floor-cloth in case of an inundation ? 


I am, &c., 
R. 


Water-lane, June 14, 1866. 














